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THIS MONTH’S COVER: Show a young civilian a 
Marine Corps recruiting poster and the chances are good 
that you'll get a new recruit. At least that’s what hap- 
pened in this case and it’s been happening down through 
the years. Just what effect recruiting posters have on 
young fellows such as the one on the cover we are not 
prepared to say but we do know that the posters have 
been used for many years. As proof, turn to page 42 for 
a selection dating back to the Revolutionary War. 
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THIS MONTH AND NEXT—This issue launches 
the MarINE Corps GAZETTE on its 34th year of pub- 
lication. It is one of the few remaining military 
journals that is still on a monthly schedule and still 
using color for inside illustrations. The GAZETTE is 
able to do this because large manufacturers have 
shown their faith in the Marine Corps and the 
GAzeETTE by increased advertising. 

Every officer and noncommissioned officer in the 
Marine Corps could make 1950 a happy new year j 
for the GAZETTE by joining the Marine Corps Asso- 
ciation and bringing the percentage of Marine mem- 
bers to a new high mark. The GazeTTE staff believes 
marines are as proud of their magazine as they are a 
of anything else bear'ng the title MARINE. If this 
belief is true, then all marines will want to keep their 
magazine among the best and can contribute to an- 
another Marine best by joining the Association and 
subscribing to the GAZETTE. 
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VOLUME 34, NUMBER |. Published monthly by the Marine 
Corps Association, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. Copyright 1950. Entered as second-class matter at the 
post office at Quantico, Va., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Single copy, 30 cents; subscription rate, $3.00 a year. Sub- 
scriptions of all members or honorably discharged former 
members of the Armed Forces include membership in the 
Marine Corps Association. Articles, photographs, book re- 
views, and letters of professional interest are invited. If ac- 
cepted, these are paid for at prevailing space rates. Opinions 
expressed in the GAZETTE do not necessarily reflect the atti- 
tude of the Navy Department nor of Marine Corps Head- 
quarters. GAZETTE material may not be reproduced without 
written permission. 




















MORE SERVICE FOR MORE PEOPLE— Nearly 2,000,000 
telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949. This meant 
service not only for many people who did not have a telephone 
before but it also increased the value and usefulness of your 
own particular telephone. You can call many more people — 
and many more can call you. There are now more than 50% 
more Bell telephones than at the end of the war. 

















IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE 
Long Distance grew steadily bet- 
ter in 1949. The average time to 
complete out-of-town calls is now 
down to little more than a minute 
and a half. Nine out of ten calls 
go through while you hold the 







BETTER LOCAL SERVICE —The over-all quality 
. of telephone service continued to improve 
in 1949 and it keeps right on getting better. 
There’s faster, clearer, more accurate serv- 









ice on millions of local calls. 
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275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES 
were added by the Bell System 
in 1949. 1,300,000 have been 
added since the war —a truly 
remarkable record of rural de- 
velopment by the Bell System. 
Great gains were made also in 
the quality of service. Fewer 
parties on the line. Many thou- 
sands of new-type telephones 
put in. A higher proportion of 
our farmers have telephones 
than in any other country in 
the world. 











CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY — All of 
this expansion and improvement in 
telephone service provided work 
and wages for many people outside 
the telephone business. 


More than $1,000,000,000 was 
put into new facilities. Western 
Electric — the manufacturing unit 
of the Bell System — bought from 
23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns through- 
out the country. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM — The best and the most 
telephone service at the lowest possible price. 









line. Over many routes, the Long 
Distance operator dials the dis- 
tant telephone direct. It’s faster, 
friendly, courteous service all the 
way. 
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As these words are written, the twin-jet 


Cutlass, Vought fighter airplane, is nearing 


the end of a long hard trail of research, 
design, development and test. 


For 32 years Vought has built conventional 
airplanes of proved design for the U. S. 
Navy. The Cutlass, however, was com- 
pletely new — a radical departure from 
Vought’s time-tested fighter aircraft. It has 
no tail and it does have swept-back wings, 
two logical developments which posed 
problems Vought engineers never before 
had faced. 


The Cutlass is Vought’s first twin-engine 
jet fighter. To save weight, the engineers 
incorporated more magnesium in its air- 
frame than in any previous Vought design, 
and made extensive use of Vought’s light- 
weight “sandwich” materials. To overcome 
the forces of high speed flight, they pro- 


vided hydraulic-boosted ailevators (com- ; 


bining elevator and aileron functions) and 
incorporated artificial “‘feel’’ to simulate the 
control forces the pilot would encounter in 
conventional aircraft. And, finally, they 
created an airplane that would have 
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The Vought F7U-1 Cutlass twin-jet fighter, latest and 
fastest in a long line of Vought airplanes that have played 
well their part in maintaining American air supremacy. 





















superior speed and performance at high 
altitude, yet handle effectively at low allti- 
tude for carrier landings. 


These experiments and many others in this 
advanced aircraft design offered a lot of 
challenges. But, they are about ready to 
pay off — because the Cutlass, which in 
1945 was only a gleam in a designer’s eye, 
is emerging as one of the nation’s top 
fighters. 


It is fast — as fast as they come. Its rate 
of climb is meeting and exceeding per- 
formance requirements. It is highly ma- 
neuverable even at speeds in the neighbor- 
hood of the speed of sound. It has the fire- 
power to deliver a telling blow in combat. 
It is equipped with the finest and most 
modern in radio, navigational aids, pres- 
surization, instruments, hydraulic controls 
and other cockpit equipment. Flight-wise, 
the Cutlass has proved to be a pilot’s dream. 


Now, it is ready to start down another long 
trail: production, refinement and_ actual 
service in defense of the nation. 


Yes, the end is only the beginning. 


VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


One of the four divisions of 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 






Top speed of the Cutlass is a military secret. 
But here’s a hint — it’s in the “over 650 
m.p.h. class’. And, it’s not a one-altitude 
fighter. At four hundred feet or at forty 
thousand, it will compete with anything 
in the air, 


















The Cutlass can execute any aerobatic ma- 
neuver like a scared jack-rabbit. At one mile 
up, or eight, it can overtake any existing 
bomber or fighter — and turn inside it. 















Structural stamina has been built into this 
newest Vought fighter. Severe and rugged 
tests have been imposed on it and it is 
already evident that the Cutlass is endowed 
with traditional Vought ruggedness. The 
Cutlass can give it — and “take ir’! 













TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








LtCol Carter? ... 


Dear Sir: 

Can it be that the editors of the Gazette have been made 
the victims of a hoax? We have reference to an article in 
October’s Gazette, High Button Shoes, by one who appar- 
ently chooses the nom de guerre LtCol Donald H. Carter 
(Ret’d). As the existence of this officer is dubious, it is sug- 
gested that for the protection of Marine Corps Association 
funds and reputation, that payment be stopped on any check 
that may have been made payable to this mysterious individual 
until a thorough investigation has been made. 

Having had considerable experience in the Marine Corps 
yet not being familiar with the name, I made a cursory check 
of Navy and Marine Corps Registers. Unfortunately the 
numbers of this publication available in the Marine Corps 
Schools library are rather limited, dating back only to 1852. 
However, from 1949 back to 1852 no officer with the name of 
Donald H. Carter was listed as a member of the Corps. We 
must not overlook the possibility, however, of this officer’s be- 
ing retired prior to 1852 and being still alive, marines being 
notoriously difficult to kill. If this is discovered to be the case 
upon proper investigation, we hereby nominate Donald H. 
Carter as the oldest living marine. His discovery could well 
be made the subject of a considerable amount of publicity 
favorable to the Corps; i.e., emphasis on increased longevity as 
the result of service in the Marine Corps. PIOs pleas: note. 

The possibility of LrCol Carter’s being a marine of such 
age, experience, and consequent historical perspective should 
mark him as being preeminently qualified to write on the sub- 
ject of tradition in the Corps. In fact, we suggest that he 
possesses greater qualifications than some of those whose ideas 
he opposes; say those of equal rank with him but having only 
about ten years’ service to their names. It is sincerely hoped 
that marines will see more of Carter in the pages of the 





Each month the Gazette pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











GazeTTE at an early date. We emphasize an early date as 
Carter, even now, must be reaching the end of a long life 
span, long even for a marine. 
For honesty and straightforwardness in the pages of the 
Gazette, I am 
T. O. Vacancy, 
Major, USMC 


Ep.: We do not personally know LtCol Carter but feel we 
have positive proof of his existence. His article High But- 
ton Shoes, was delivered by a white-bearded marine who 
stated he was Capt John Paul Jones’ orderly. The cover- 
ing letter for LtCol Carter’s article had a forwarding 
endorsement thereon with the affixed signature “J. P. 
Jones.” And final, conclusive proof is that the GAZETTE’S 
check has been endorsed by Donald H. Carter, cancelled, 
and returned. 

The editors also would like to inform Maj Vacancy 
that a pseudonym may be used on request—at our dis- 
cretion—but the full name of the author is required as a 
manifestation of good faith. 


High Button Shoes .. . 


Dear Sir: 

High Button Shoes (Gazette, October 1949) offers an in- 
teresting contrast, in its fluffy cynicism, with the earnest sin- 
cerity of The Thin Line of Tradition, which it purports to 
criticize. 

LtCol Carter uses LtCol Heinl’s article as a sounding board 
for what, in analysis, appears to be an assault on something 
which has characterized marines for some many years—the 
inordinate yet intangible pride deriving from being not only 
palpably better, but from being manifestly different as well. 

And the rationalization—if it may be so described—in the 
article is something to conjure with. LtCol Carter contends: 

a. That Marines shouldn’t wear medals because Russians 
do. 

b. That we shouldn’t have dress uniforms because: 

(1) The occasions for wearing them are rare. 

(2) Very few officers now own them. 

(3) Those who do own them have grown fat. 

c. That the Marines’ skepticism of the Garand Rifle in 
1939 was reaction—nostalgic devotion to the old ’03—when 
every marine who followed the subject with half an eye knows 
that the question at the time was not which weapon was better 
but whether the Garand was the best improvement to be had. 
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NOW... CAPEHART TONE BRINGS TELEVISION TO LIFE! 





Maestro W1LFRED PELLETIER of Metropolitan Opera Company 


; a International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 


tion and Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation bring you a new 
experience in television. For the first time, you enjoy living 
sound combined with a vivid image... to give you realism 
never before attained by any television receiver. Here is tone 
so full, so true it reproduces every shading of sound from 
whisper to whistle . . . from treble of flute to rumble of double- 
bass... Today, IT & T brings you Capehart television. 
Today, television comes to life . . . through Capehart tone. 


an. 


THERE’S MORE TO TELEVISION THAN MEETS THE EYE...WHEN YOU OWN A CAPEHART 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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Marine Corps Outfitters Exclusively 
EsrasLisHep 1918 


A. M. BoLOGNESE & Sons 


Shoes 

Uniforms 

Civilian Clothing 
Evening Clothes 
Officers’ Cards 
White Uniforms $27.50 
White Shoes 11.50 


Alfred Bolognese will be. at 
| Henderson Hall, HQMC, Jan. 17-18 


Hours From 8 To 5 P.M. INCLUSIVE | 








. | We Have Complete Swords Available 


I will be glad to display my line at any university 
in the country 
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It’s 
No Secret 
The life insurance policies 


of this service Company 
are designed exclusively 





for 
Service 
Officers 


their wives and their children 


For complete information about this 
officer's Company, write your name, 
address and date of birth on the mar- 
gin of this ad and mail today. 





United Services Life Insurance Company 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 














But it is in his cavalier treatment of the pre-World War II 
NCO that LtCol Carter truly condemns his effort. His ad- 
mitted lack of acquaintanceship with the professional non-com, 
the spartan “military ascetic” of LtCol Heinl’s article, disquali- 
fies the authcr, in my mind, from any further consideration in 
a discussion of Marine Corps tradition. If names like Hamas, 
Young, Crowe, Diamond, Reynolds, and McCoy don’t conjure 
up a specific picture in LtCol Carter’s mind, he’s not the man 
to write on the subject. 

The final premise laid by the piece is manifest and sound— 
like taking a position in opposition to sin. Marines must, in- 
deed, address themselves to achieving an unassailable position 
which derives from their professional competence, and which 
embraces a technical philosophy both prospective and progres- 
sive. But that is not the whole of the story, nor should it, in 
itself, be accepted as sufficient inspiration for a young man to 
say with pride “I am a Marine.” There is required, in addi- 
tion, a reverent respect and appreciation for the ideals and 
characteristics of those men who have borne the title before. 
And let there be no doubt in Lt€ol Carter’s mind—this latter 
element is difficult to rationalize,—and it cannot be defined at 
all. If it could, it would be set forth in manuals and texts on 
every hand—and then it wouldn’t be worth having. 

Victor H. Kru tak, 


Col, USMC 


The Bilingual Marine . . . 


Dear Sir: 

In the October issue of the Marine Corps Gazette there 
appeared a letter from Lt Russell S. Hibbs. This letter recom- 
mended that Marine Corps officers be required to become 
bilingual before their promotion to the rank of captain. i 
agree with Lt Hibbs that, “There is little doubt of the 
value to be gained from an educational program.” There 
can be no argument against the increased value of a marine 
to his service if he is bilingual, but a program such as sug- 
gested by Lt Hibbs is impractical and places the knowledge 
of a foreign language in a position of unwarranted importance. 

The Marine Corps Institute has available, for those with 
the background, ambition, and free time, excellent courses in 
French and Spanish, on a high school and first year college 
level with textbooks furnished free. The French section has 
in addition a college level course in military French. These 
courses, combined with duty allowing opportunity for conversa- 
tional use of the language studied, have already made many 
marines bilingual. 

However, requirement of the knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage through study of these or other courses would be 
extremely unfair. Many of our junior leaders were commis- 
sioned during the war on the basis of their proven ability as 
military leaders and without the formal educational back- 
ground necessary to absorb another language through a self- 
teaching course. Under a “learn or else” system many of 
these officers could not compete with others who have had 
the advantage of studying college English and Latin, or who 








NOW... for the first time 


SUBSTANTIAL POWER 


At Microwave Frequencies with Direct Crystal Control 





Now, with two new Sperry Klystron tubes, stabilized frequency control 
is possible at 10,000 mc. with 1 watt continuous wave power output. 
These multiplier tubes, the SMC-11 and the SMX-32, permit direct 
crystal control at microwave frequencies with this power level. 


a Starting with a 5 mc. crystal, the frequency is multiplied to 830 mc. by use 
of an Exciter. The SMC-11 Klystron multiplies the 830 mc. to a frequency 
of 5,000 mc. The SMX-32 then multiplies this frequency to 10,000 mc. 
with the same accuracy which exists in the control crystal (+0.0005%). 


This practical achievement of 1 watt power output with 
continuous accuracy of frequency control at 10,000 mc. 
exists only through the use of these two Sperry Klystrons. 


Write our Industrial Department for further information. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
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were raised in bilingual families. 

In-my short career in the Marine Corps, it has been 
my pleasure to serve under, and with, sorne outstanding mili- 
tary leaders, whose capabilities did not include the use of a 
foreign language. Under the system proposed by Lt Hibbs a 
great many of these officers would be forced to accept rank as 
permanent first lieutenants or accept the “or else” with a re- 
sulting loss to the Corps of their proven military abilities. 

Lt Hibbs states, “Today America is leading the world. To 
lead one must be understood.” As Marines the world is far 
from ours to lead. We are, however, leading some of the 
world’s best fighting men. Let us confine our required study 
to those subjects which will make us better leaders and for 
which we have daily use. (I include among these the much 
criticized P.X. accounting course, naval law, military instruc- 
tion, and the study of all phases of amphibious warfare.) The 
only language requirement for good leadership is basic Eng- 
lish. Meanwhile our Corps has made available language 
courses for those with the ability and the desire to absorb 
them. 

Tuomas D. Situ, Jr. 
IstLt, USMC 
Ep.: Those interested in this subject will find some sup- 
port for Lt Hibbs’ suggestion in an article by LtCol Roger 
Willock on page 12 of this issue. 


More on Legal Schizophrenia . . 


Dear Sir: 

Just when I had become reconciled to the fact that deck 
courts were the fairest and most readily available means of 
dispensing justice in the case of an accused being brought to 
trial for minor offenses in the naval justice system, I had to 
read the September, 1949, issue of the Marine Corps Ga- 
ZETTE, wherein Maj Wilbern attacked the feasibility of retain- 
ing this method of dealing with minor offenders, that is, 
offenses in the naval service which do not warrant trial by 
summary or general courts-martial. 

To quote Maj Wilbern’s article in the September issue of 
the Gazette, “When they are pronounced (the words “not 
guilty” by the accused), the Deck Court Officer, by basic edict 
of the 64th Article of the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy, as expanded and implemented by sections 690 to 704 of 
Naval Courts and Boards, is required to assume a dual, a split 
personality, a dual legal personality.” 

This may be true when considered to the extreme and de- 
pending on the officer detailed as deck court officer. However, 
if we are to fairly consider the other features of the situa- 
tion and, if possible, reach the “happy medium,” the same 
references require that the deck court officer “Protect the rights 
of the accused,” “inform him of his rights,” and “both prose- 
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fly! 


10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department 


of Defense when traveling on official business 


Air Travel is now an official mode of 
transportation. When selecting official 
travel, Transportation Officers are di- 
rected to consider; 


1. ability to meet ..“any deadlines . .” 
> Air Travel’s greater speed and fre- 
quent daily flights meet short dead- 
lines more efficiently. 
2. “availability of service...” 
> Air Travel offers immediate service 
to 500 important cities and principal 
military installations. 


> Air Travel 


3. “possibilities of savings .. .” 


> Air Travel saves per diem costs plus . 
the extra costs of meals and sleeping 
accommodations. 


” 


4. “comfort of the traveler .. . 

> Air Travel eliminates travel-fatigue, 
reduces need for tiresome layovers, 
change of carriers, etc. 


5. “the maintenance of security ...” 


offers more protection 
through shorter travel times, daylight 
flights, more direct service, less change 
of carrier, and less contact with mass 
crowd traffic, plus intransit communi- 
cation with traveler! 





(Note: All quotations above are from the NEW official “Policy” of the Department of Defense.) 


« Scheduled Airlines ons. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS | 
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BRANIFF AIRWAYS = | 
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INLAND AIR LINES 

MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
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PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
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cute the case and, in the absence of counsel, act as such for 
the accused.” To summarize briefly, sit with an open mind 
and honestly and fairly examine all witnesses with a view to 
obtaining the “truth” and not for the sole purpose of con- 
victing the accused (when standing), or obtaining an cores 
(when sitting) . 

Naval Courts and Boards, the Articles for the Government . 
of the Navy, and the spirit of naval justice, that ever-elusive 
non-tangible lurking behind all decisions of the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Navy, do not require a deck court officer 
to become a “split personality,” a confused state which surely 
would jeopardize the rights of the accused and certainly cir- 
cumvent any kind of justice. As stated above, the deck court 
is a device solely for the purpose of disposing of offenders that 
ordinarily would not be brought to trial by summary or gen- 
eral courts-martial and the rules for convening authorities to 
adhere to in determining just what should be tried by deck 
court and higher courts are pretty well defined. In fact there 
are very few court martial orders dealing with this question 
demonstating the fact that practically all convening authorities 
are well aware of these rules. 

The average deck court officer, in order to accomplish the 
mental state described by Maj Wilbern, would not only be- 
come a mental wreck, but would necessarily need a background 
of the stage and radio professions. He would become a “men- 
ace” to naval justice or any other kind of justice rather than 
a means of accomplishing justice. 
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Can there be so much difference between one single justice 
of the peace or traffic court judge sitting, as a single jury, and 
listening to a story or series of stories and rendering a verdict 
(along with a stiff fine) and a deck court officer who is charged 
by Naval Courts and Boards to protect the rights of the ac- 
cused as well as to impartially listen to all witnesses, especially 
when the traffic judge questions the traffic policeman himself 
and the offender isn’t permitted to call a witness in his behalf? 
I do not think so. On the other hand, the deck court officer 
tries offenses which are actually minor to those handled by a 
justice of the peace or traffic court judge and metes out pun- 
ishment much less severe and, in the end, accomplishes far 
more for a true justice. 

Curton Ricn, 
MSgt, USMC 


Cover Photographs ... 


Dear Sir: 
I am something of an amateur photographer and would like 
to have some information. I noticed in the November 
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Gazette that PFC Rooks got $25.00 for the picture you used 
on the cover. What I want to know is, did you commission 
PFC Rooks or will you take photographs from anyone who 
cares to submit them? While I’m no “pro,” my friends say 
that some of my shots are pretty good. 


Exvsert U. KLeinHAmnmer, 


Cpl, USMC 


Ep: PFC Rooks was not commissioned. He sent in a 
photograph for possible use and by return mail received 
it back with suggestions for making a new print from his 
negative to meet GAZETTE specifications. These are: 
(a) The picture should be clear and its delineation 
clean; (b) It should have an interest-catching subject; 
(c) Its axis of interest should be vertical, rather than 
horizontal, in order to conform with the general layout 
of the cover, including the box; (d) If possible, the pic- 
ture should approximate a reversed “L”; (e) It should 
have some connection with an article to be printed or 
with some phase of life in the Marine Corps. Our offer of 
$25.00 is open to all comers. 








EXAMPLES: 
For those who wish to invest 
less than $200: 


10 SHARES 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL 
Approx. price..$16.50 per share 
Current dividend.................. $1 
Approx. yield..................... 6% 
Dividends paid every year since 


For those who wish to invest 
about $700: 

10 SHARES STANDARD OIL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Approx. price..$67.00 per share 
Current dividend.................. $4 
Approx. yield...................... 6% 


Dividends paid every year since 
1912. (Plus 5% stock divi- 
dend in 1948 and 1949) 
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At the service of the Service 


W- welcome mail inquiries from Marines on any investment 
problems, large or small. Such inquiries receive the personal 
attention of Major W. Carroll Mead, USMCR. 


Many stocks offer excellent opportunities for the man who 
wants to invest in basic American industry. Two examples of 


such stocks are shown at the left. 


There area diversity of ways in which a small investor can 
err arrange to purchase stocks by mail. Stocks may be purchased 
outright or on an installment basis, if preferred. Other methods 


can be arranged to fit your particular circumstances. 


Write Major W. Carroll Mead— 


Mead, Miller & Co. 


111 EAST REDWOOD STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Memsers: New York Stock Exchange... New York Curb Exchange (Associate)...Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
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Marine Officer— 


Discipulo de Lenguajes 


® THE SCENE IS AN AIRPORT SOME TEN KILOMETERS 
south of the capital of one of the smaller South American 
Republics. Approximately 2,000 members of the armed 
forces of that particular nation have been drawn up in 
parade formation along one side of the landing strip in 
front of the administration building—infantry, artillery, 
tanks, mounted troopers, and even a small naval detach- 
ment. The general commanding troops, his staff, and the 
band are expectantly awaiting the arrival of the four- 
engined bomber, the flagship of a high-ranking officer 
of the U.S. Air Force, who is making a courtesy visit. 
Although the President of the Republic is not present at 
the airport, at least half his cabinet are on hand, and the 
entire local diplomatic corps has put in an appearance. 
You might say a very special “spit-and-polish” reception 
is about to get underway. 

Five minutes later the bomber taxies alongside the 
patient troops, the fuselage door is thrown open, the 
boarding ladder is dropped into position, and as LtGen 
Highflyer reaches the ground the band strikes up the 
National Anthem. Highflyer “has arrived.” There’s just 





By LtCol Roger Willock 
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one catch—the General for all his prowess as an aviator 
and above and beyond his long and impressive service 
record has never bothered to brush up on the Spanish 
he once studied some 28 years ago at West Point. Back 
at his GHQ at the Canal Zone he liked to joke with the 
members of his staff concerning his ability to “under- 
stand” the lingo; but in truth, if his Panamanian No. 1 
Boy in charge of quarters let the cat out of the bag he 
might relate that the General’s Spanish was limited to 
some half a dozen words and/or phrases when it came to 
actually “speaking” the tongue—the Spanish equivalents 
of “Hello,” “Goodbye,” “Thank You,” “How are you,” 
and “Bring me ‘this’ or ‘that’.” 

Following the exchange of salutes, the playing of the 
national anthems of the Republic and of the United 
States, and the inspection of the guard of honor (all of 
which the General survives without a hitch due primarily 
to his captivating smile and the sheer force of his mag- 
netic personality), Highflyer takes a deep breath, and be- 
gins to look around nervously for his young and versatile 
aide, Capt Mouthpiece. The General doesn’t intend to be 
caught in any embarrassing predicaments—he’s been all 
over the details in advance with Mouthpiece—so come 
the moment for the introductions to the foreign officers 
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In dealing with allied military men, good will is essential to success. One 


of the primary factors in promoting friendly relations is the ability to talk with 


them in their own language. The author believes interpreters are not the answer 


and the little speech to be made at the airport, and Mouth- 
piece is called into play. In fluent Spanish, Highflyer’s 
aide, speaking in the General’s name, of course, conducts 
a brilliant performance, and makes quite an impression 
on his listeners. 


And for the entire two days of the General’s visit, Capt 
Mouthpiece has a job on his hands; in fact, day and 
night as a translator and interpreter he is seldom more 
than three feet from the General’s presence. The Spanish- 
speaking military attache assigned to the American Em- 
bassy pinch hits every now and then allowing Mouthpiece 
“to take ten,” and helps to fill in the gaps in the conversa- 
tion at the formal reception at the presidential palace and 
the war ministry. To Mouthpiece has been left the deli- 
cate job of delivering the General’s speeches at a series 
of official luncheons, afternoon parties, and full dress 
dinners. On the occasion of the presentation of the Order 
of the Republic, the Medal of Merit, and the Aviation 
Cross to Highflyer by the Ministers of Foreign Relations 
and War, Mouthpiece makes such an oration every one 
present congratulates him after the General has added 
those coveted decorations to the string of other Latin 
American orders he has been busy collecting since his 
arrival in the Canal Zone. 


@ By THE TIME the courtesy visit has run its course, 
Mouthpiece will wish more than once that he had never 
been born at El Paso; that he had never rounded out his 
university-taught Spanish with conversations with friends 
across the river in Ciudad Juarez; and that if he can see 
his way clear to a transfer in the near future, he’s going 
to put in for Alaska or New Guinea (with the infantry, if 
necessary), and Gen Highflyer can get some other 
smooth-speaking-Spanish lad “to make with the words.” 
Or to put it another way, Mouthpiece is fed up with his 
enforced Capt Miles Standish—John Alden relationship. 


® THE LocaAL South American officials may be favorably 
impressed with the linguistic ability of Highflyer’s aide, 
but their opinions as to procedure in this instance are 
not complimentary. Outwardly they smilie; they extend 
every gesture of politeness and genuine hospitality, but 
underneath it run the thoughts: “It would make for much 
better understanding between our nation and the United 
States if the North American jefe would but try to speak 
to us in our language. No matter how little grammar he 
knows or how atrocious his accent may be. But just to 
hear him say the words, not that slick young capitan.” 





And if you choose to look at it from their point of view, 
their argument makes sense. 


There’s nothing fictitious about this little incident. It 
was repeated over and over again with monotonous regu- 
larity in practically every Central or South American, 
and Caribbean Republic throughout the recent war and 
for quite a period following the close of hostilities. An 
Air Force general has been selected by way of illustra- 
tion, but equally at fault were high-ranking generals and 
admirals of the other armed services of the United States. 
A few, in fact a very few, officers of this category took 
the bull by the horns, and regardless of how much or how 
littie Spanish (French, or Portuguese, depending on the 
appropriate language) they knew, plunged right in and 
expressed themselves as best they could. And to these 
few the Latin officials extended their highest compliment 
—that of considering a foreigner, a Yanqui, to be simpa- 
tico, literally, “understanding.” To be rated simpatico 
in the eyes of a Latin American means far more than a 
“5.0”°—it means you are accepted by their standards. 
And when it comes to spreading good will and interna- 
tional friendship south of the border, a simpatico rating 
can often accomplish more lasting results than that pro- 
duced by dollars or lavish entertainment. 


For an even fuller explanation, let’s consider another 
type of example. In this instance the locale is a small 
seaport of one of the Caribbean Republics; the time, early 
1945. 


#® Two American subchasers had just put into port, 
and were proceeding up the narrow river prior to tying 
up alongside the municipal piers. They were scheduled to 
depart late that afternoon as an escort for two deeply- 
laden molasses tankers and two other merchant vessels 
carrying sugar cargoes, which eventually would join up 
with a large convoy then forming at Guantanamo Bay. 
At that time the author of this article was serving in the 
particular Caribbean Republic as naval attaché, and to 
be more precise was standing near the edge of the pier 
engaged in a conversation with a lieutenant of the naval 
forces of that foreign nation. This naval officer, whose 
name by the way was Rafael Arvelo, was a very fine 
young lad. He was then the senior officer present in 
command of one of three 83-foot patrol craft allotted his 
government under the terms of U.S. lend-lease agreement 
(he had spent several months at the builder’s yard in 
Brooklyn, U.S.A. while the vessels were completed), 
and as additional duty was not only one of the naval 
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aides to the president of his republic, but also acted as 
assistant port captain at the capital. Within a rather 
short period of time he had somehow managed to acquire 
a very good working knowledge of English—not only the 
English in grammar books but also American “as she is 
spoke” along the waterfronts of Brooklyn, Hoboken, and 
Miami. 

Arvelo and I were standing to one side of a throng of 
native stevedores, ship chandlers, laundry women, beg- 
gars, bootblacks, and bums, common to the waterfront 
of any Latin-American seaport, directly alongside the 
pilot house of the leading vessel which had just made 
fast to the pier. Just as the skipper of the subchaser was 
about to climb over the rail, he called to his executive 
officer, and stated as follows: 

“Simpson, I’m going ashore to check in with the naval 
attaché and get the dope on our departure. If I can I’m 
gonna get him to cash my pay check. This time that port 
captain’s not gonna unload any watery oil on us and I’m 
through buyin’ those crummy potatoes. Tell Ramirez to 
tell these birds on the pier to haul off and get lost, and 
keep our gangway clear. I'll be seein’ you in an hour.” 

Although Arvelo and I were not five feet away, the 
American lieutenant did not appear to note our presence 
(we both wore khaki uniforms), and once ashore, hurried- 
ly made his way down the pier toward the office of the 
port captain. I was just about to hail him, when a rating 
aboard the subchaser, whom we decided was Ramirez, 
let go a fluent burst of machine-gun Spanish directed at 
all ashore within shouting distance. 

Three things were evident: (1) Motor Machinist’s 
Mate, Second Class, Ramirez, USN, was the skipper’s 
“mouthpiece” in Latin American ports; (2) Ramirez, 
evidently an American citizen of Puerto Rican extraction, 
believed in calling a spade a spade; and (3) Ramirez, 
once the power of authority had been delegated his way. 
in his enthusiasm far exceeded the instructions of his 
superiors. In short, Ramirez told the multitude on the 
pier, individually as well as collectively, that their pres- 
ence was not desired and added for good measure certain 
references to dubious ancestry, race, and color. As a 
result of his tirade complete silence reigned on the pier, 
and the expressions of curiosity on the faces of the natives 
soon changed to surly looks. 


® THE DAMAGE had been done, and there wasn’t any- 
thing I could think of to say at the moment to make 
Arvelo feel less offended. As we walked down the pier in 
the American Lieutenant’s wake I thought to myself that 
if a liberty party off that particular subchaser got roughed 
up a bit, in part they had asked for it. Although it was 
obvious Arvelo was holding his feelings in restraint, he 
was seething inwardly. 

On our arrival at Arvelo’s office, we found the Ameri- 
can Lieutenant had already lit up a cigarette, and was 
just about to occupy the lone chair in the establishment. 
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I told him who I was and introduced him to Arvelo— 
for a moment the American Lieutenant was so taken back 
we thought he was going to go completely to pieces and 
honor us with a hand salute. Instead, much to our sur- 
prise, making a supreme effort, he grasped Arvelo by 
the hand, and somehow, after several false starts and a 
lot of “uh-ing” and “aw-ing,” managed to say in Spanish, 
“Yo tengo mucho gusto de conocerle,” equivalent to the 
American, “Pleezed ta meet cha.” 

Arvelo took it rather well. Looking the subchaser ofli- 
cer squarely in the eye, in precise English with but the 
barest trace of accent, Arvelo replied, “I, too, am most 
happy to make your acquaintance, Captain,” and then 
following a short pause continued in his best Brooklynese, 
“OK, Skipper, if you’ve got any squawks to make about 
the fuel make ’em to me. I can locate some first class 
spuds for you, and if there’s anything else you want 
while in port, just holler, and we'll fix you right up.” 

Completely forgetting for the moment his sailing orders 
(and the pay check) the American Lieutenant, cap in 
hand, mumbled a rather incoherent “Excuse me,” dashed 
out of the office, and hurriedly retreated to his vessel. 
Arvelo and I both laughed, and he sent one of his mes- 
sengers out to bring us cups of coffee. 

“Rafael, my friend,” I said, “you really let that bird 
have both barrels.” 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “if a foreigner makes the effort 
to address me in my language, the least I can do is to 
reply in his. I respect him for that. I know how hard it 
is, too, as those months I spent in the United States were 
pretty tough especially at the beginning.” And then he 
continued, “Colonel, I resent being called or referred to 
as a spik just as much as I gather you dislike being 
termed a gringo or a yanqui. Over in Haiti they call you 
people blacs. And I don’t need to tell you some of the 
names they gave me and my crew when we were standing 
by in Brooklyn. Some of us understand English, and 
some of your American expressions are pretty bad.” And 
I agreed with Arvelo 100 per cent. 


® Bur THERE are those who say, “Well, after all, what 
difference does it make? What’s so earth-shaking about an 
American General who can’t speak Spanish or an Ameri- 
can naval rating telling some annoying bystanders to go 
peddle their wares elsewhere? What’s so improper about 
delegating details to subordinates? Furthermore, in these 
days of specialization, we officers have so many technical 
trades to master you don’t think we have time to study 
foreign languages, do you, particularly when the chances 
are we will have but little need for them in practice?” 
Those are logical arguments, but the trouble is that 
in this present day and age they are not exactly pertinent. 
The primary mission of a professional soldier (sailor, 
air man, or marine) is to study and learn the art of war- 
fare in time of peace to the extent that he may best apply 









































those principles in time of war. Today through a series 
of commitments with various foreign powers, as deter- 
mined by the American people through their representa- 
tives in their Congress, in the event of future hostilities 
of any magnitude the United States is going to be right 
in there pitching. Due to our size, resources, and influ- 
ence, and our close affiliation with the United Kingdom, 
you might say that the chances are the infield in the next 
scrap is going to be predominately English-speaking. But 
don’t forget about the outfield or the boys on the bench. 
Just because the majority of our team happens to speak 
one common tongue is no reason to expect, let alone re- 
quire, the minor participants to change entirely every- 
thing that has been drummed into them since birth. If 
we are to see their point of view and they are to under- 
stand ours, it’s going to require a little give and a little 
take by both parties. 

From an historical angle, our naval campaigns in the 
Pacific during the recent war show that for the most part 
we were not ham-strung by language difficulties with our 
allies for the simple reason that the allied naval units in 
that area were either British, Australian, or New Zealand 
(admittedly in 1942 the Netherlands forces likewise par- 
ticipated on occasion but to a minor degree). The British 
Navy in the North and Baltic Sea regions, as well as in 
the Channel area and the Atlantic Coast of France 
throughout the war had as allies naval forces of Con- 
tinental powers. In addition to the Fighting French and 
the Dutch were Poles, Norwegians, and Danes. In the 











Mediterranean what was left of the Greek Navy teamed 
up with the British. The point is that in British naval 
operations the problem of foreign languages entered the 
picture to a far greater extent than we Americans faced 
in the Pacific. And what is even more important is the 
fact that as the war progressed and as experience was 
gained, the degree of mutual cooperation, language 
barrier notwithstanding, and success became increasingly 
apparent. 

It’s the same situation on land as at sea. Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, Gen De Lattre de Tassigny of the French 
Army, and the other continental officers represented at 
Fontainebleau in spite of a variety of tongues are ap- 
parently making good progress toward a combined effort. 
The staff officers assigned to Western Union headquarters 
presumably have a working knowledge of at least one 
language other than their native tongue. After all, if you 
put a Britisher, a Frenchman, and a Hollander in one 
room, and none of them can understand let alone con- 
verse in a foreign language you might as well expect the 
same results you would get if one were blind, the second 


dumb, and the third deaf. 


®@ IF you are a young company officer you will prob- 
ably now say, “So what? This is all very interesting 
(boring, or what you will) but where does it have any 
bearing on my future in the Marine Corps? I’ve got 
enough to keep me busy right now without taking on 
language instruction. What’s more, for your informa- 
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tion, I studied French for two years at high school, and 
I conjugated irregular Spanish verbs for the better part 
of two semesters at Amherst. That ought to be good 
enough—I can pick up where I left off if I have to.” 

And if you are one who has put in many years 
of commissioned service in the Corps and has had numer- 
ous and sundry tours of foreign service, you might say, 
“Look here. I’ve served in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nica- 
ragua, and China, not to mention four years in the Pa- 
cific during the recent fracas. I got along all right in 
those places and I wasn’t any language student either. 
Far from it. If we need interpreters or translators we 
can always dig some up. That’s what specialists are for. 
In my day a good Marine was an expert rifleman. Look 
at us now. Yesterday we had to be tank experts; today 
it’s guided missiles; tomorrow it'll probably be snorkel 
subs; and by next week I suppose they'll require us to 
be checked-out on the latest model turbo-jet. That doesn’t 
include ‘The Bomb,’ and now you come along and want 
to ruin my Sundays by suggesting I study French or 
Spanish or something.” And as an after-thought you 
might add, “It’s not so easy to study a foreign language 
when you're over forty as it is when you're younger. 
It’s a young man’s game and a specialist’s trade, and I 
can’t see where I fit into the picture.” 


#® THE younc lieutenant and the elder colonel have 
each made pretty good cases in their defense. The only 
flaw is that their attitudes are not exactly progressive, and 
they are both taking a lot for granted. Just because the 
lieutenant has had many hours of theoretical instruction 
(mainly devoted ito the niceties of grammar, tense, and 
construction) doesn’t mean he'll be any great shakes 
when it comes to actual practice. To understand and to 
speak a foreign language well you literally have got to 
learn to “think” in that tongue. You’ve got to live, eat 
and sleep it and to devote as much time as possible to 
actual conversation before you can expect to arrive at 
any degree of proficiency. And whereas the lieutenant 
is indeed lucky to have had the opportunity in his youth 
to have received basic instruction in the fundamentals of 
two foreign tongues, he'll never improve in his use of 
either as he gets older unless he continues his studies with 
primary emphasis on the conversational aspect. 

Turning to the colonel, it should first be stated that 
the broader aspects of specialization are not within the 
scope of this article. The language specialty very defi- 
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nitely is to the extent that it can be argued that if a man 
is possessed of sufficient intelligence to be graduated from 
either a civilian university or a service academy; to have 
obtained a commission in the Marine Corps; and in his 
highly technical and competitive profession to have suc- 
cessfully climbed up the ladder to the rank of colonel, his 
mental processes should still be adequately alert that no 
undue intellectual strain should be occasioned by the 
study of one foreign language. Somebody ought to wise 
up the colonel to the effect that “life begins at forty,” 
and the old adage that “you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks” has often been disproved—that is, in those in- 
stances where there were genuine desires to learn. 


® Ir Is NEITHER contemplated nor particularly desired 
that either the lieutenant or the colonel become polished 
linguists in one or more foreign tongues. It is to be 
expected, however, that their scope can be developed at 
least one step beyond the “kitchen, bar, and bedroom 
stage.” Their comprehension of a foreign language 
should be extended to the point that in reading they can 
glean the more important facts from a foreign news- 
paper (professional journal, or manual of instruction) ; 
that in writing they can express themselves coherently 
but minus all the frills; and that in speaking they can 
make themselves understood, and at least be reasonably 
familiar with some of the more common, every day 
phrases and local expressions. 

If an American officer of any one of our Armed Serv- 
ices can approach these three goals he should have no 
difficulty in reading and understanding the main points of 
an ordinary operations order or a reconnaissance report 
written in a foreign language; he should be able to add 
such written comment as may be appropriate in that 
tongue; and he should be capable of joining in such 
oral discussion as may be subsesuently indicated with 
foreign officers present, participating in the joint opera- 
tion. 

From a strictly civilian angle, in a foreign country it’s 
a lot more important to be able to get a decent haircut. 
to buy a plane ticket, and to argue (and win your case) 
with some local official relative to overcharges on your 
electric light bill than it is to be capable of conjugating 
all the irregular verbs perfectly and of having the sub- 
jective down cold. It also makes life far less frustrating 
if you can achieve such day-to-day problems without 
having to resort to sign language, elaborate pantomine 
acts, or just falling back and throwing in the towel, 
otherwise known as getting hold of some young American 
Vice Consul to act as your “mouthpiece.” Looking at it 
from a military viewpoint, you could say that it would be 
to your distinct advantage (not to mention that of your 
troops) if prior to mounting an amphibious operation 
overseas in conjunction with allied forces, you could 
freely consult and exchange views with the majority of 

















the foreign staff officers present equally engaged with you 
in the pending enterprise. The least you could do would 
be to ascertain what the score is, and just exactly where 
you, as well as they, fit into the picture when it comes to 
the more important details. Some of those foreign offi- 
cers may have a command of English, and some may not, 
but in any event it would mutually benefit all participants 
if lacking a common means of expression some workable 
combination could be utilized. And that’s where you 
come in, even if you speak but a very little of one or 
more foreign languages. 

About this time you are going to say, “What you sug- 
gest would be very desirable, but just where are we 
going to get your type of officer to do the job? Sounds 
like you indicate that the officer should be a linguist first 
and a Marine second. What are you going to do—have 
us led by a bunch of queer old crocks who don’t know 
the difference between a bayonet and a bazooka but can 
throw a lot of French (Spanish, Dutch, Norwegian or 
what have you) around?” 

And my reply is, “That’s the thought farthest from my 
mind.” Let’s look at it this way. The major United 
States petroleum companies are represented in practically 
every South American republic. The resident general 
managers in the actual producing countries (for example, 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Peru) are American executives 
of long experience and high character who have risen to 
their present positions through a superior technical knowl- 
edge of their profession. The same is true in the West 
Indies. There the American and/or British general man- 
agers of the various fruit and sugar plantations are men 
selected primarily on the basis of their strictly technical 
ability in their particular specialty. All of these men 
speak Spanish, and they speak it fluently. They are also 
over forty years of age, If they didn’t know the particu- 
lar foreign language well they wouldn’t get very far. 
They’d be yanked out and replaced. 


#® You know the old saw about “sending a boy to do 
a man’s work”—the American companies with large in- 
vestments abroad no more favor such a procedure than 
do we of the Marine Corps. When the American general 
manager of an oil company overseas gets ready to stake 
out some new concessions or needs a permit to erect a 
refinery or to lay several hundred miles of 20” pipeline 
he has to take the matter up with foreign officials of that 
country. Chances are that before he gets through he’ll 
have to discuss the project with at least two cabinet offi- 
cers and probably with the president of the republic in 
person. He doesn’t take along the office boy to act as a 
“mouthpiece’”—-the general manager does the talking and 
the listening. Nor does the American general manager 
of a sugar plantation drag along a bilingual cane cutter 
when he has a pet project he wishes to submit to the 
president of a Caribbean republic. American as well as 
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British corporations with large financial investments in 
foreign countries know that if there is a big job to be 
done it’s best to see the foreign official at the top—and 
they send their top men to represent their side. And by 
top men I mean individuals with the technical “know 
how” and the language ability to swing a deal in a 
foreign tongue. From a business point of view, the large 
American corporations in Latin America have established 
an enviable record of success using these tactics. Such 
being the case is there any reason why we can’t adopt 
successfully proven methods in other transactions with 
foreign powers? 

So while our fictitious young company officer is lulling 
himself into a false sense of security about being able “to 
pick up where he left off’ when it comes to French and 
Spanish, and our imaginary colonel is busy grousing 
about the “New Look” in current warfare, let’s take a 
glance at the foreign language instructional opportunities 
available to officers of the Navy and Marine Corps today. 


#@ We micut begin with the period of basic instruction 
an officer candidate (midshipmen, Naval ROTC student, 
or platoon leader) undergoes before receiving his com- 
mission—those four years at Annapolis or at a civilian 
university. The Naval Academy requires the study of 
one foreign language; however, because of the close 
budgeting of time occasioned by the necessity of devot- 
ing major emphasis to the strictly technical subjects more 
closely allied to a future officer’s profession (i.e., mathe- 
matics, physics, engineering, navigation, ordnance and 
gunnery, etc.), but limited opportunities exist to develop 
real conversational ability in a foreign tongue. As for 
the civilian universities, few if any require foreign lan- 
guage studies as a major requisite either for admission 
or for obtaining a bachelor’s degree (by way of contrast 
it is interesting to note that in three of the four foreign 
countries in which our imaginary colonel has served— 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua—English instruc- 
tion is presently compulsory in the last four primary 
grades and in all four years of high school). 

Applied to newly-commissioned Marine officers, the 
course of study at The Basic School is already so rigorous 
and so comprehensive it would not appear feasible to at- 
tempt to add language instruction to an already crowded 
curriculum. Likewise, the average young company off- 
cer is going to be so busy learning his profession through 
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actual experience and by eventual attendance at company 
officers’ school that he will have little if any free time for 
instruction in other than strictly “trade” subjects. 

Prior to 1940 certain selected officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps (usually those with a pro- 
nounced aptitude for foreign languages) were afforded 
the opportunities for advanced language study by being 
assigned to American embassies or legations in certain 
foreign countries as resident language students. This sys- 
tem was fine as far as it went; the difficulty was that it 
took too long (usually the assignments were for a mini- 
mum of two years and with three the accepted standard 
for Oriental language students), plus the fact that the 
demands on commissioned personnel were such that the 
services of but very few officers could be spared over 
such a protracted period. Another limiting factor was the 
officer’s fear of over-specialization—two or three years 
detached duty on a special detail just meant so much 
time absent from line assignments, that all important 
“must” for promotion. 

In this respect it is interesting to note the contrasting 
attitude toward the study of foreign languages by mem- 
bers of the armed forces of other nations. Since the days 
of Lord Nelson and the Napoleonic Wars commissioned 
personnel of the Royal Navy have realized the value. if 
not the necessity, of possessing the ability to speak one 
or more foreign languages. Due to the relative proximity 
of the southern coast of England to the Channel Ports of 
France and the Low Countries (the Straits of Dover are 
roughly the distance between Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
and Wilmington, Delaware). certain of the public school 
youth of England have long made a practice of enjoying 
their school vacations on the Continent of Europe. Ap- 
plied to either officer candidates or commissioned per- 
sonnel, at least until the outbreak of World War II it 
was not unusual for military leaves to be entirely spent in 
France, Switzerland, or Germany. The point is that the 
professional British naval officer largely as the result of 
geographic considerations has had far more opportunities 
to develop his foreign language speaking ability than his 
American contemporary. 


® OF EVEN GREATER influence has been the long-stand- 
ing practice of placing a premium on those officers and 
enlisted men who have managed to secure first class 
foreign language certificates. It may be of interest to 
note that since the turn of the present century enlisted 
personnel in the British Army serving overseas have been 
encouraged to master the pertinent foreign language te 
the extent cash bonuses are paid to those receiving satis- 
factory grades in the official foreign language examina- 
tions. Troops serving in India, for example, are afforded 
every opportunity to learn Hindustani and Persian, re- 
ceiving instruction from a special native teacher, work- 
ing under the orders of the regimental schoolmaster. 
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Likewise, troops serving the Egypt or Sudan are encour- 
aged to acquire certificates in Arabic. 

Based on the experience gained from language instruc- 
tion during World War II and the introduction of new 
teaching techniques (i.e., the “quickie schools” such as 
the Oriental Language Course of Instruction at Boulder), 
both of the major American services today have their 
own language schools—the Army at the Presidio at San 
Francisco, the Navy as a definite part of the curriculum 
of its Advanced Naval Intelligence School at Anacostia. 
Inasmuch as these organizations are presently functioning 
most efficiently and are producing gratifying results, 
would it not appear as a logical extension propitious to 
increase the enrollment of student language officers? 

If we consider it desirable every year to assign line, as 
well as specialist officers to such post-graduate courses of 
instruction as are given in engineering at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in business administration at 
Harvard and Stanford, and in law at Yale and California 
(to name but a few civilian universities), it would not 
appear inconsistent to at least provide the opportunities 
for such of our younger officers of field grade as are 
desirous of, and have the requisite aptitude for, attending 
courses of language instruction in existing Army or 
Navy foreign language schools. 


# It wouLp not only be difficult but also most pre- 
sumptuous to arbitrarily draw up a priority list of the 
foreign tongues an American officer should attempt to 
learn. Exceedingly arduous though it may be to master 
even the fundamentals of the Russian language the need 
for more of our officers with a command of that tongue 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. French is important 
(it has been estimated that some 69,000,000 persons speak 
this tongue) as aside from purely military considerations 
French and English are the two presently accepted diplo- 
matic languages throughout the world. Spanish (103,- 
000,000 est.) and Portuguese (49,000,000 est.) are high 
on the priority list not only with relation to Defense of 
the Western Hemisphere but also because of a possible, 
future necessity of gaining a toehold on the Iberian 
Peninsula of Europe prior to conducting a major cam- 
paign further inland. For the same reason neither Swe- 
dish (6,000,000) nor Norwegian should be neglected. 
Not that it is expected that any one officer could handle 
such a variety of tongues (he would be most exceptional), 
but rather that he might select one of the group listed 
above on which to devote his energies. Over a period of 
time if enough officers could arrive at some degree of 
familiarity with these different languages, and then pool 
their abilities, we at least could have a nucleus:of foreign 
language speaking officers who might be of invaluable 
assistance for staff and operational duties in the event we 
are called upon to participate in an allied amphibious 


operation at some future date on the European continent. 
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The Cake and the Slice 


By LtCol C. S. Phillips 


® As THINGS ARE TODAY YOU COULD PROBABLY SNATCH 
an infant from its doting ma, twist a lion’s tail or even 
deprive a grizzly bear of his dinner—provided you be- 
spoke a decent lawyer and a competent surgeon. When 
you come right down to it the hysterical mother, the out- 
raged lion, and enraged grizzly can be relatively reason- 
able characters. On the other hand, if you have any no- 
tions of a quiet peaceful life, don’t suggest to one of the 
academic sections of the Marine Corps Schools that per- 
haps its allocated block of instructional hours should be 
reduced in favor of some other section. At the merest 
hint of any such nonsense the startled cries of anguish 
hit a new high. Each section is earnestly and piously 
dedicated to the lofty proposition that its particular sub- 
ject is of the utmost importance. Such an attitude is most 
praiseworthy and may be just as right as rain. 

However, there happens to be a rather hefty fly in the 
ointment. Since the average academic year affords only 
about 1200 instructional hours it must be obvious to the 
most enthusiastic instructor that the cake will have to be 
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sliced so that it will go around; not everyone will get 
what he knows he deserves, but then again no one will go 
entirely hungry. How do you decide the way in which 
this cake of instructional hours should be divided to give 
each academic section a fair share? To answer this ques- 
tion is to pose other questions, i.e., in what subjects and 
to what extent does the average student officer require 
coaching? What are the weak points of his professional 
background that can be strengthened by planned instruc- 
tion? What, in short, does he have in the way of mili- 
tary knowledge and experience? In the case of the newly 
commissioned officer entering The Basic School it is as- 
sumed that he is starting at zero; but take the average 
officers attending the Junior or Senior Courses of the 
Amphibious Warfare Schools — where should their in- 
struction commence and how should it be apportioned? 

During the summer of 1948 one of the resident schools 
at Quantico received a directive that the course would be 
increased from the then current 26 weeks to a full 38- 
week term, an addition in instructional time of approxi- 
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With only 1200 instructional hours in an average academic year, the Marine Corps 


Schools face the problem of how much time to allot to each subject. 
How can we determine which these are? 


sections require more time than others. 


mately 45%. The first inclination of the planners was to 
simply increase existing instruction by 45% and top off 
with such furbelows as appeared desirable or expedient. 


@ WHILE THE demon planners were still congratulat- 
ing themselves on surfacing with such a neat solution, a 
growing doubt began to irritate their massive compla- 
cency. What assurance was there that each subject in 
fact deserved this magnificent 45% increase? Perhaps it 
deserved more, perhaps less, but who was to say? 

In the midst of squirming on the horns this dilemma 
someone remembered that an old issue of the Military 
Review had contained a short article describing in a gen- 
eral way an inventory test that was being used at Leav- 
enworth. This test was instituted because “admission to 
Command and General Staff College theoretically assumes 
completion of an advanced branch school or the equiva- 
lent thereof. . . . Many of the students” (wartime officers) 
“had a great deal of specialized knowledge. By the same 
token it was expected that many might be deficient in 
much of’the military knowledge prerequisite to the learn- 
ing of the regular course of the College. In order to de- 
termine the extent to which this assumption was a reality. 
an Inventory Test was prepared and administered ... . 
on 4 September, 1946, . . . The results of such a test can 
also serve the following purposes: determination of stu- 
dents who are in need of guidance early in the term with 
a view to correcting deficiencies in prerequisite knowl- 
edge; information for the several schools of the College 
concerning the extent to which the lack of prerequisite 
knowledge should be taken into account in teaching the 
various topics; possibility of the contribution of the re- 
sults of the test to the prediction of student academic 
success in the course... .” 


® EveN THOUGH it was rather a case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind, a project was immediately put in hand at 
Quantico to construct a “Military Inventory Test” of our 
own for the use of the local school. It was planned to 
give the same test to students on first entering the course 
and again just prior to graduation. This procedure was 
adopted in order to determine (1) the general level and 
scope of military knowledge of student officers on enroll- 
ment, and (2) the increase in such knowledge having 
completed the term. Naturally, results could be consid- 
ered definitive only after the scheme had been in effect 
for some time, but with the enthusiasm common to all 
noted explorers it was hoped that even the first round 
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would reveal certain blind spots and weaknesses in the 
curriculum as presented. The idea was borrowed from 
Leavenworth, but from there on out we were strictly on 
our own. 

All sections presenting instruction in this particular 
Amphibious Warfare School were asked to produce a list 


‘of 20 or 30 questions covering their field. The questions 


were to be of such a nature that a good professional offi- 
cer could reasonably be expected to gallop home with an 
average score of at least 70% correct. There was to be 
nothing mysterious about the questions; they were to be 
as straightforward as possible and were to avoid the ob- 
scure and the fantastic. 

Objective type, true-false or multiple choice questions 
were employed both for ease of scoring and to require the 
student to make a definite choice of answer, rather than 
allowing him to hedge with an essay type of answer. 
Questions finally selected for use from those submitted by 
the various sections were broken down by subject, total- 
ing 505 on 28 subjects. 


® To DETERMINE the amount of time for each subject 
the entire test was given to resident instructors and the 
time each officer required to complete each.separate sub- 
ject was carefully checked by a stop-watch. The fastest 
times thus recorded were accepted as those which would 
be allowed during the run for record. By requiring the 
student to work against a very tight time schedule recog- 
nition of the correct answer would have to be almost im- 
mediate and there would be no opportunity for day- 
dreaming. 

The students were carefully briefed as to the purpose 
of the test; it was reiterated that the results of the test 
would not affect their marks while in school nor. would it 
have anything to do with their chances for eventual grad- 
uation from the course. 

The test itself was conducted by subject against the 
time schedule for each subject. 


@ AFTER THE FIRST test was scored obvious faults be- 
gan to reveal themselves. In the first place, the test items 
(the questions) in many cases were not too well con- 
structed. Devising a good test question, to find out one 
single point, to allow no deviation or waffling or confu- 
sion on the part of the student, is not a job for an ama- 
teur. In line with the foregoing remark on the construc- 
tion of test items, it was found that too many true-false 
questions had becn used, as opposed to the multiple choice 
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type of question. In multiple choice, the student is given 
four or more possible answers and is required to select 
the best answer; all four may be partially true, but one 
answer is the best. Under such circumstances the stu- 
dent is required to exercise judgment, a factor which does 
not enter, at least to the same degree, in the true-false 
question. It was further learned that a minimum of about 
15, and preferably 25, questions should be set for each 
subject. It will be noted that there were only five ques- 
tions given in Military Government. It is obvious that 
with so few questions a distorted and thoroughly unreal- 
istic result will be obtained for that particular subject. 

It was mandatory to use at the end of the term the 
same examination that was given at the start of the school 
year, even though the weaknesses mentioned above had 
been noted; otherwise no comparative evaluation would 
be possible. The results of the first and second test are 
shown in the table on the opposite page. Whereas a de- 
tailed analysis can be made only by a qualified expert, 
still a few cautious opinions might be aired. 


#® In THE CASE of Administration, some 67 students 
made a lower grade the second time they were exposed 
to the same questions with which they had originally 
coped in September. Even as imperfect as the test admit- 
tedly was, the result would seem to indicate either that 
the instruction was woefuly lacking or that the students 
needed more coaching in this subject in order to obtain 
a satisfactory comprehension. It is only fair to acknowl- 
edge that the instructors in this section were able, expe- 
rienced officers; so we can eliminate the first possibility. 
However, it is a well recognized fact that many of to- 
day’s officers have had little if any administrative expe- 
rience, particularly during their wartime service. Since in 
the actual event some 48 hours or 4 per cent of the entire 
academic year had been assigned to Personnel and Ad- 
ministration (exclusive of Naval Law), a possible solu- 
tion might be a reorientation of the subject matter ac- 
tually presented in this course, with the consequent elimi- 
nation of such things as “Statistics,” “Personnel Account- 
ing,” etc. These latter items may be of the utmost impor- 
tance to’certain specialists, but they are of doubtful value 
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to the average line officer. 

One of the most amazing results was obtained in the 
test on “Operation Orders.” Refer to the table and you 
will see that on the first examination, out of 35 questions. 
there were 160 correct and 4460 incorrect answers! 

On the second examination the picture was changed 
radically; this time, over the same set of questions as be- 
fore, 2270 correct answers were given, with 2350 incor- 
rect on the debit side. The net gain in percentage of 
correct answers is approximately 46 per cent. 


# BUT HERE AGAIN one must not be too fast off the 
mark in reaching a conclusion. The first reaction might 
be that whereas students were, on first entering the 
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school, very badly fitted to deal with operation orders, 
instruction in this subject was of such brilliancy as to 
produce a marked improvement in the scores (though it 
must be admitted that the number of incorrect answers is 
still much too high). There are several other elements 
that must be taken into consideration. To most officers 
operations orders are probably of more interest than 
some administrative subject. Moreover, throughout the: 
entire course in Offensive Tactics, in Defensive Tactics, 
in Base Defense, in Amphibious Operations, and in other 
similar subcourses the student has considerably more op- 
portunity to apply that which he learns under the guise 
of Operation Orders than that which he learns under 
Administration. If this premise is correct (and all the 
evidence indicates that it is), it points up a valuable 
lesson for framing future instruction, namely, that all 
problems should be fully integrated problems to show the 
inter-relationship of the various staff sections. 

To emphasize this inter-relationship of the staff sec- 
tions, all problems should be designed to require the stu- 
dent to assume successively the role of members of the 
executive and special staff as well as commanding gen- 
eral and requiring a command decision. For example, a 
general situation might be posed as a backdrop for a 
problem involving a division in attack. Given that general 
situation together with a special situation depicting the 
division front, the student could be issued a partial G-2 
Estimate of the Enemy Situation and required to com- 
plete it. Then as G-3, on the basis of the G-2 Estimate, 
write the Commander’s Estimate. By the same general 
method typical situations could be set to require G-1 and 
G-4 to make their recommendations; a similar procedure 
would be employed to bring in the members of the Spe- 
cial Staff. 


#@ Gen Georce C. MARSHALL, as a colonel of in- 
fantry, wrote: “There is much evidence to show that 
officers who have received the best peacetime training 
available find themselves surprised and confused by the 
conditions as pictured in map problems and those they 
encounter in campaigns. This is largely because our 
peacetime training in tactics tends to become increasingly 
theoretical. In our schools we generally assume that or- 
ganizations are well trained and at full strength, that 
subordinates are competent, that supply arrangements 
function, that communications work, that orders are car- 
ried out. In war many or all of these conditions may be 
absent... .” 

In evaluating the results of the two tests, the question 
of the memory factor is bound to be raised. Having once 
been faced with a series of questions, will not the student, 
facing the same questions seven or eight months later, 
simply remember the correct answer and so put it down 
regardless of whether or not he understands it? This fac- 
tor is relatively negligible, provided there are at least 10 
or 15 questions for each subject. 
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Subject No of lst Exam 2d Exam Change No of students 
i R WwW aR R W & : pe ati 
Administration 21 14491 1281 54 1351 1400 49 =5 67 
! Air Support 17 1454 790 65 1673 469 738 £13 lu 
Amph Opns 2. «1365 1386 «50 22D 489 22_—s'32 1 
: Base Def 17 963 1281 43 1603 641 ~~ 28 5 
Combat Int 37 -s«2832 «205358855 HFT 1 
Def Tactics 24 1381 1787 44 2052 1020 67 23 5 
Engineers 30 2210 1750 56 3043 917 #77 #4=xad 8 
Field arty 20 1473 1167 56 2265 375 85 29 0 
logistics 46 1973 4053 33 3385 2687 56 23 a 
- Map Reading Al 2949 2463 «54 3255 2034 61 7 12 
Mil Gov't 5 85 575 13 433 197 69 56 4 
NGF 14 1019 828 55 £1218 616 6 il 23 
Naval Law 2 1428 147% «8949 «(177% 1038 63) OL 12 
Off Tactics 24 1622. 1546 51 2310 738 76 25 3 
Opn Orders 35 160 4460 3 2270 2350 49 46 0 
Orgn 12 812 772 5. 1107 477 ® 19 a 
Sig Com 18 =: 1344 1032 “457 17% 54h 71D 7 
Staff Func 23 1528 1508 50 2404 632 79 29 3 
7 Tanke 38 2772 2244 = 55 3901 1115 78 23 3 
Ter App 15 908 1072 46 1408 4527 +72 #36 6 
Trp Move. 15 701 1279 35 1020 915 53 18 9 
Wpns _lo. 311 109 % 558 712 4h 2 7 
505 
Results of lst and 24 Examinations 
(* = Plus, Unless otherwise indicated in Column Below) 
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So much for what the Quantico amateurs learned with 
their jury-rigged inventory test. But the idea has great 
merit and can be employed to advantage by both the 
junior and senior courses of the Amphibious Warfare 
Schools. It will do no harm to exercise a little imagina- 
tion and try to visualize just how such a test might be 
constructed and used. 


® THE RANGE of subjects on which the test is to be 
framed should, of course, correspond to the fields cov- 
ered by the academic sections of the Marine Corps 
Schools, together with the instruction offered by the 
Communication Officers’ School. 

The questions themselves should be, generally, of such 
a degree of complexity that a good officer, with a well- 
rounded military background appropriate to his rank, 
could theoretically be expected to answer the majority of 
the questions correctly. The objective type of question 
should be used to reduce the time and the labor of cor- 
recting, scoring, and analyzing the results. Some author- 
ities consider that a certain number of questions should 
be of sufficient difficulty that the average officer could not 
reasonably be expected to answer them; this is done in 
order to produce information on students who obtain the 
highest scores. The test questions should be constructed 
by experts trained in that complicated task. 

The test should be given to as many officers as possible 
of the appropriate rank (captain and major for the Jun- 
ior Course, lieutenant colonel for the Senior Course). 
The larger the field, the more significant are the results 
insofar as the validity of the test items is concerned. 


@® THE MACHINERY for the test is already functioning 
smoothly and efficiently as the Testing and Educational 
Unit, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico. A previous arti- 
cle in the GazeTTE (March, 1949) described how this 
unit was organized for the purpose of writing and scoring 
the promotion examinations for Marine Corps officers 
and enlisted. T and E is staffed by experts specially 
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trained in wriling examinations; they have the IBM ma- 
chines for scoring examinations and analyzing the re- 
sults therefrom. 

However, it is obvious that if we wait to give the ex- 
amination until the class is physically assembled at Quan- 
tico early in September, the schools will always be a full 
year behind in planning the following year’s schedule. 
The solution here would be to send the inventory test out 
to the service early in February or late in January. All 
officers who were theoretically eligible for assignment to 
school by reason of their position on the lineal list would 
take the examination even though their current assign- 
ment had a year or more to run; such an arrangement 
would cover the widest possible field and would assist in 
determining the validity of the test items. If, for reasons 
unbeknown to us the foregoing proposals were found im- 
practicable, why then the inventory test could be given 
only to those officers who tentatively had been selected by 
Headquarters, USMC, for assignment to the Marine 
Corps Schools for the following summer. 

(There are, by the way, no administrative difficulties 
in actually giving the inventory test. It should not take 
more than two hours and could conceivably take less 
time than that.) 

In any case, the results of the inventory test could be 
corrected and analyzed at T and E in sufficient time to 
permit the several schools to take advantage of the evi- 
dence thus obtained and build the schedules for the next 
year in accordance with demonstrated needs of the stu- 
dent officers. 

The inventory test properly constructed and _ utilized 
would, without doubt, provide a realistic and scientific 
yardstick by which the Marine Corps Schools could mea- 
sure and evaluate the instruction to be presented. The 
cake has only 1200 instructional hours; how shall it be 
sliced so that each section gets a fair share? The Mili- 
tary Inventory Test is the only scientific method yet de- 


vised to see that the cake is properly divided. Why not 
US g MC 
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give it a try? 














@® THE PROBLEM OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENSES IS OF 
major importance for a democracy such as Canada. It is 
very unlikely that we shall ever be the first to declare war, 
unless forced into it by the enemy, in which case the 
enemy’s preparedness will have reached a point where he 
thinks that he can outfight us on all fronts. His method of 
attack will undoubtedly be to deliver a knock-out blow 
to our industries by air bombardment and/or parachut- 
ing troops at vital points. Our air defenses should there- 
fore be given a high priority. I intend to analyze briefly 
in this paper the status of heavy anti-aircraft (HAA) de- 
fense from an Army point of view and to indicate the two 
lines of attack along which I feel the development of new 
HAA weapons should be directed. The tactical considera- 
tions given here are not official and represent only my 
personal opinions. I do not pretend to cover the situa- 
tion thoroughly and I have greatly simplified the prob- 
lems. It is more my intention to offer certain thoughts for 
consideration than to point out what should be the solu- 
tion to the problem, which is outside my province. We 
shall therefore study: 

Targets of the future. 

Limitations of heavy anti-aircraft artillery when deal- 

ing with such targets. 

Conventional defenses. 

Surface to air guided missiles. 

Light and intermediate anti-aircraft defenses will not 
be mentioned as they have to solve a problem of high 
speed only, compared to a problem of speed and distance 





This article appeared initially in the July 1949 issue 
of the Canadian Army Journal. It is reprinted here 
through the courtesy of that magazine, which, in addi- 
tion, was kind enough to provide the original illustrations. 
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for the HAA, and therefore offer fewer difficulties to the 
designers. 


TARGETS OF THE FUTURE 


The newest jet bombers, of which some prototypes 
have already been built, will fly at heights of 40,000 to 
50,000 feet with a speed of 500 to 600 miles per hour. 
They will be capable of carrying tons of explosives or an 
atomic bomb over very long distances and returning to 
their base. Naturally, they will be hampered in their de- 
structive mission by the very height at which they are 
flying, which is identical to a decrease in the accuracy 
with which they can deliver their load of bombs. In 
some ways this can be remedied by launching more 
bombs, which is obviously expensive but increases the 
probability of destroying the target; by developing more 
accurate sights, which, no doubt, will be done, but suffers 
inherently by the natural limitations of the components; 
and, finally, by launching glide bombs with or without a 
system of guidance to direct them automatically to their 
target. 

This last step will multiply many times the difficulties 
facing the defenses. First, the bomber, by carrying glide 
bombs, may very well launch them outside the perimeter 
of the defenses, relying entirely on the guiding system 
accuracy for a hit and thus forcing the defenses to shoot 
at the bombs rather than at the carrier; second, the 
bombers, by carrying many bombs, will saturate the de- 
fenses; third, the bomb, being a relatively small target. 
will be very difficult to track and destroy; fourth, more 
than likely the bomb speed will be supersonic, thus short- 
ening considerably the length of time available to the 
defenses for engagement. 

If to the heavy bomber we add the potentialities of 
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TARGET 


Probable zones 


long-range V-2 type missiles, which have already been 
used with limited success; of very high-speed, low-altitude 
ram-jet propelled missiles, which are the logical extension 
of the V-1; and, finally, of the high and very high altitude 
missiles, which are already in the study stage, we have a 
picture of the difficulties facing the anti-aircraft defenses. 
Figure 1 is an illustration of the probable zones of attack 
of these missiles. 


LIMITATIONS OF HEAVY ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
ARTILLERY 


As we know them today, the anti-aircraft defenses 
consist of a radar tracking a target and feeding present 
position data to a predictor out of which comes a “pre- 
dicted” future position of the target at which the gun is 
pointed and fired. This system has proved its value dur- 
ing the last war and has been very effective as long as the 
target follows a straight course. The best target from an 
AA point of view was the German V-1, which in all re- 
spects followed the basic assumption of the AA fire, i.e. 
an unaccelerated flight. Unfortunately, it was the only 
target that was so obliging, if we except the few seconds 
of an aircraft’s bombing runs. Of course, the normal AA 
layout can engage a manceuvring target, but the efficiency 
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is very poor, as can be seen by noting the hundreds of 
shells required to bring one aircraft down. Basically, 
this AA layout suffers from its inability to cope with 
very high speed targets, from the relatively low ceiling of 
the guns, and above all, from its helplessness against 
maneuvring targets. 

Tactically, the situation shows even more strikingly the 
limitations of present heavy anti-aircraft artillery. Sup- 
pose that an area of one square mile is to be defended 
against only one of the possible attacks described above, 
i.e. a raid of jet bombers flying at 400 miles per hour 
and each carrying three glide bombs of an average glide 
ratio of three to one. That is, the glide bomb travels 
three yards horizontally for each one it drops down. If 
the bomber flies at a height of 40,000 feet,* it will be 
able to launch its bombs 40,000 yards away from the 
center of the objective, after which it will start taking 
some sort of evasive action (Figure 2). In order to 
prevent the bomber from launching its bomb, the AA 


*The height 40,000 feet is not chosen arbitrarily. Athough there 
are some guns which will reach higher than 40,000 feet, an exami- 
nation of the range table shows that the ground range under those 
circumstances becomes smaller and smaller as the height increases, 
thus limiting the time of engagement to a very few seconds. 
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Fig. 2 
Present heavy anti-aircraft defenses against glide bombs. 

















guns must be sited so that they can hit at least 40,000 
yards away from the center of the objective. To this 
distance we must add the distance through which the 
bomber will have traveled while the shell is in the air. 
Let us suppose a time of flight of 40 seconds; during 
that time the bomber will have moved 8,000 yards. The 
last round must therefore be fired while it is still 48,000 
yards away; obviously, the first round would have to 
be fired long before. 

As the enemy will certainly not advertise his avenue 
of approach, we must be prepared to engage him any- 
where he chooses to come around the objective. In other 
words, we must have a belt of guns around the vulnerable 
point of a radius of some 20 miles (Figure 2), the exact 
figure depending upon the characteristics of the gun. 

So far we have not considered the number of guns 
required to substantiate the defenses. This number is 
intimately linked with the probability of damage. It de- 
pends entirely on the damage we want to inflict and on 
the probability we have of inflicting that damage. 

Let us assume that each shell has a certain probability 
of a kill. The number of shells we have to fire at a target 
to achieve a certain degree of certainty of bringing it 
down is an important factor. This question is answered 
by the theory of probability, and the results are sum- 
marized in Table I, which has been calculated for three 
different single shot probabilities (SSP).* The first one, 
001, is slightly less than what can be achieved with 
present-day weapons; the second one, .01, is futuristic 
and assumes some improvements in our weapons; the 


*SSP or single shot probability is the chance that one round has 
of destroying or “killing” the target. 
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third one, .1, is probably the maximum which will ever 
be reached by orthodox guns at heights of 40,000 feet 
and above. At lesser heights, it is more probable that this 
figure can be bettered. 


Table | 
Number of rounds to achieve 
that probability 
SSP=—0.1 SSP=0.01 SSP=0.001 


Probability of a kill or 


of shooting the target down 


“A ] 10 27 
3 4 33 67 
as) 7 70 177 
mC 12 120 368 
9 22 228 584 
99 43 450 1130 
.999 66 680 1764 


From this table it is obvious that the more certain we 
want to be of bringing the target down, the more rounds 
we must have in stock ready to be fired. During the last 
war it was common opinion that if 10% of the attacking 
force was brought down, it was sufficient to cripple the 
enemy and prevent him from continuing his attack. 
However, in probable future wars, with the possibility 
that each bomber may carry an atomic bomb, or, even 
worse, with the possibility of bacteriological warfare, we 
must have a higher certainty of destroying him. Without 
going to the extreme of asking that every bomber be 
destroyed, let us ask for a probability of 0.7. At each 
target we must therefore be prepared to fire at least 200 
rounds. 

If we assume a gun capable of firing 20 rounds per 
minute, and an engagement time of one minute, we shall 
need ten guns per target. Multiply this figure by the 
number of planes expected in the raid, by the number of 
batteries necessary to provide all-round defense on a 











radius of 20 miles and, finally, by the number of objec- 
tives to be defended, and the figure becomes astronomical 
in both guns and ammunition, although we have only 
the bare minimum. The objective has not yet been 
covered against glide bombs after they have been launched 
from the bomber or against any atta¢ker which has man- 
aged to sneak through the first line of defense. Further- 
more, no attention has been paid to conventional bombing 
with “drop” bombs. This argument shows conclusively 
that: 

1. The range of AA weapons must be considerably 
lengthened in order to defend efficaciously a vulnerable 
point, thus reducing the perimeter of the defense line 
and the number of weapons. 

2. The accuracy of the AA weapons must be con- 
siderably increased in order to economize on the num- 
ber of projectiles and launchers required. 


CONVENTIONAL DEFENSES 


It is possible to design and build a computer which 
will predict the future position of any target flying on any 
type of course, but the prediction must be based on the 
assumption that the target will fly along an identical 
course during the time of the flight of the shell; in other 
words, one must assume that, whatever course the pilot is 
flying, he will not change his mind. However, the errors 
introduced by any deviation of the aircraft from the 
assumed course are not too serious, if the time of flight 
of the shell is short enough. At high altitudes and veloci- 
ties, it must be remembered that the manceuverability of 
an aircraft is rather limited. Furthermore, a rectilinear 
flight assumption is tenable in the light of massive forma- 
tions and the nature of bombing runs. It is not so true 
when we consider very small formations. 

It is also possible to build guns which will reach the 
target at very high altitudes, although it would be a major 
undertaking. A compromise must be reached between 
the required performance of the weapon and the cost 
and effort involved. For instance, a gun capable of firing 
a shell at heights of, say, 70,000 feet with a range of 25 
miles can be imagined, but the size of the gun would be 
enormous and the power required for it to follow a fast- 
moving target would be tremendous, 

The military characteristics of a gun capable of coping 
with targets just described can be easily found by study- 
ing the attacking bomber. To hit an objective with a 
conventional “drop” bomb, the bomber must release it at 
a distance of approximately 26,000 yards from the ob- 
jective when flying at a height of 60,000 feet with a 
speed of around 700 miles per hour (Figure 3). If the 
bomber needs a bomb run of 40 seconds, we see that the 
gun defenses must be ready to start engaging it at least 
40,000 yards away from the objective. Assuming a maxi- 
mum angle of elevation of 75° for the gun, we can state 
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that, as a minimum requirement, it should be able to fire 
a shell at a point in the sky whose co-ordinates would be 
20,000 yards ground range from the gun and 60,000 feet 
in height, with a time of flight as small as possible to 
minimize prediction errors. Such a weapon has not been 
produced yet and would probably not be seen for a good 
many years because of the large difficulties it offers to 
any designer, were it decided to accept and design it. 

The improvement to AA defenses brought about by 
such a new gun are obvious. If we assume that the 
combination radar-predictor-gun will be capable of a 
single shot probability of 0.1, which no doubt is optimis- 
tic but can be approached at lower altitudes, we find from 
Table I that only 12 rounds need to be stored to insure 
the moral probability of 0.7 of a kill on any single target. 
As undoubtedly the rate of fire of the weapon will be at 
least equal to that, the number of guns per target will be 
reduced to one. The perimeter of the defenses against 
conventional bombing would be around 11 miles (Fig- 
ure 3) and against glide bomb carrying bombers, of the 
order of 32 miles. Although these figures are still high, 
the total improvement over present-day defenses is of the 
order of 10 to 1, due mostly to the greater accuracy of 
the system. 


SURFACE TO AIR GUIDED MISSILES 


Notwithstanding the improvements which can ‘be 
brought to conventional defenses, it is doubtful that they 
represent the ultimate answer to the problem. The Air 
Force fighters have lost a great deal of their margin of 
speed and armament over the bomber. The gun defenses, 
although capable of dealing with conventional bombing, 
will probably find the task of repelling guided missiles 
and guided glide bomb attacks insuperable. 

The problem of defense against the new high-speed 
monsters was stated clearly by Dr. Ralph E. Gibson, direc- 
tor of the applied physics laboratory of Johns Hopkins 
University, which developed the proximity fuse for anti- 
aircraft guns during the last war. He discussed the pro- 
gram with members of the Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences and the American Rocket Society. 

“Consider,” he said, “a bomber flying at 600 miles per 
hour or 880 feet per second being attacked by gunfire in 
which the average time of flight of the shell is 15 seconds. 
... Between the time the shell leaves the gun and arrives 
at the predicted point of aim the bomber travels 214 
miles. In order to reach the point of aim the bomber 
must fly with an accuracy of one part in 10,000, or, in 
other words, if he is careless and his course deviates by 
as little as half a degree, he will miss the shell by 106 
feet.” * 

In other words, the pilot of the B-47 could hardly be 
hit by an anti-aircraft shell even if he tried. 


*Quoted from Anti-aircraft Journal, March-April 1949 (U.S.). 
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Future conventional heavy anti-aircraft defenses. 


The final answer to the threat of future air warfare in 
the not-too-distant-future, if we can judge by the progress 
made in that field, will most likely be a surface to air 
weapon with some means of guiding it to the target after 
launching. 

The military characteristics of a surface to air guided 
missile can be deduced from the conclusions reached 
previously. The first one, i.e. that the perimeter of the 
defenses must be shortened, if pushed to the extreme, 
means that the ideal solution lies in a weapon which could 
be deployed at the vulnerable point itself so that it could 
engage targets coming from all directions, thus promoting 
economy. Obviously this may be impossible in the case 
of very large cities, but it is the target at which to strive. 

We can state what should be the ideal characteristics 
of a surface to air missile. This weapon to have maximum 
efficacy should have a range of at least 40 miles if it is 
to destroy the enemy before he has a chance to drop his 
bombs. This figure of 40 miles is arrived at by taking 
into account the travel of the target during the time of 
flight of the missile, which is assumed to fly at a velocity 
of 1,000 miles per hour. 
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Missiles capable of reaching that speed will undoubt- 
edly have a ceiling of at least 100,000 feet, and maybe 
above, depending upon their method of propulsion. They 
will prove their value not only against bombers but also 
against projectiles of the V-2 type, which are the most 
vicious to counteract. No gun fire, however precise it 
may be, will ever bring a V-2 down, because of the speed 
of the missile which leaves but a few seconds to the de- 
fenses and/or of the verticality of the last portion of the 
trajectory. A V-2 must be attacked as far as possible 
from the vulnerable point and completely destroyed on 
account of its free flight characteristics, which are such 
that even a direct hit, if it does not destroy the warhead, 
is almost as useless as no hit at all. 

The second important characteristic of an anti-aircraft 
guided missile is its accuracy. In order to make it eco- 
nomical to use, a guided missile must have an accuracy 
considerably greater than that of a shell. It will be, by 
force of circumstances, much bigger, since each missile 
carries its own power plant and guiding system, over 
and above the warhead. Also, the control apparatus is 
delicate and expensive to build. I do not believe that 














guided missiles will be economical unless a single shot 
probability as high as 0.5 is attained. Even with that 
high accuracy, the defender must be prepared to launch 
two to three missiles to have a good probability of bring- 
ing a target down, as can be seen from Table II. 


Table Il 
Probability of a kill Number of missiles to achieve 
that probability 
SSP=0.7. SSP=05 SSP=0.3 
3 ] 1 1 
o 1 ] 2 
7 1 2 4 
9 2 4 7 
.99 4 ; 13 
.999 6 10 20 


Obviously, in the interest of economy, designers should 
strive for single shot probability of 0.7 and higher. The 
single shot probabilities to which guided missiles are now 
being developed is a closely-guarded secret, for obvious 
reasons. 


One of the most important limitations of a surface to 
air guided missile from a defense point of view is the 
dead zone surrounding the launcher. Most missiles must 
be boosted up to flight velocity: they are rather ineffective 
until they have reached that velocity. On the average, one 
may figure between five to ten seconds after launching 
before the missile can be relied upon. This is equivalent 
to approximately 3,000 yards ground range and seven to 
nine thousand feet in height. We must therefore conclude 
that the surface to air missile, if capable of superseding 
heavy anti-aircraft guns and Air Force fighters for close 
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defense, will need the co-op- 
eration of intermediate AA 
guns if the dead zone sur- 
rounding the launcher is to 
be protected. 

Another obvious disadvan- 
tage is that what goes up 
must come down. It might 
be very embarrassing to re- 
ceive back over our own ter- 
ritory the ton or so of steel 
and explosive which we sent 
up to counteract the ton or 
so of steel and explosive 
hurled at us by the enemy. 


CONCLUSION 


Are guided missiles possi- 
ble? For anyone following 
attentively the developments 
brought about by science in 
all fields of human knowl- 
edge, no doubt whatsoever 
exists. The question is not 
“Are they possible?”, but “How soon?” No accurate 
forecast is possible yet. Some think that inside five 
years most armies will have operational missiles; others, 
more conservative, believe that a minimum of ten years 
is required before economic, accurate, and logistically 
satisfactory missiles can be turned over to the Armed 
Forces. 

Whether it takes five or ten years, it is obvious that 
many of our tactical and strategical concepts will need 
revision. The sooner the task is undertaken, the more 
prepared we shall be to enter the “guided missile era.” 

One of the first results of the surface to air missile will 
be to render the Bombing Air Forces almost obsolete. No 
nation will be capable of sustaining the loss of their 
bombers at the rate made possible by the weapon. Tacti- 
cal and strategical bombardment by conventional methods 
will most likely be replaced by “remote-control” bom- 
bardment. In other words, the advent of the “surface to 
air missile” will necessitate the development of long-range 
“surface to surface” or “air to surface” weapons. Ob- 
viously, nothing prevents the development of all cate- 
gories of missiles concurrently, if the economic power of 
the country permits it. 

In the meantime, to cover the gap of years, it is un- 
doubtedly wiser to explore the avenues of conventional 
defenses and develop better and bigger guns and better 
and faster airplanes than to gamble with the future of 
the country by assuming that there will be no war until 


such time as we are equipped with guided. missiles. 
US g MC 
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The Marine Regiment 
Of Marblehead Fishermen 


By Maj Frederick S. Aldridge 


Headquarters, Morristown 
26 April, 1777 
“Sir: ... but I think I may tell you without flattery, 

that I know of no man better qualified to conduct a Bri- 
gade. You have activity and industry; and as you very 
well know the duty of a colonel, you know how to exact 
that duty from others... . 

I am Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

George Washington”? 


® Wuo was THIS MAN JOHN GLOVER FOR WHOM 
Washington felt such esteem? What had he done to be 
considered among the best of war leaders? 

Col Glover was commanding officer of the 14th Regi- 
ment of Foot in the Continental Line during the early 
years of the Revolutionary War. Composed almost en- 
tirely of Marblehead (Massachusetts) fishermen and 
known as “The Marine Regiment,” Glover’s command 
was considered to be the first amphibious regiment be- 
cause of two spectacular exploits—iheir rescue of Wash- 
ington’s army from Brooklyn Heights after the American 
defeat in the Rattle of Long Island; and their ferrying 
of Washington across the Delaware on Christmas Night. 
It is a broad statement to say that any one unit saved the 
Revolution; but if this accolade can be given to any or- 
ganization it can certainly be applied to the “Marine 
Regiment.” lf Washington had lost his army, trapped as 
it was against the East River, the Colonies would have 
been hard put to recruit another. If Washington had not 
won the morale lifting victories of Trenton and Prince- 
ton, defeatism, growing by leaps and bounds during the 
last months of 1776, might have won out. 

What sort of an outfit was it that Col Glover com- 
manded ? 

Originally the Regiment consisted of seven companies 
of Massachusetts militia—practically the entire member- 
ship being from the fishing town of Marblehead, the 


1Part of a letter from the Commander-in-Chief requesting John 
Glover of Marblehead to accept a commission as a Brigadier in the 
Continental Line. 
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home of some of the best seamen on the Atlantic coast. 
The original officers of the unit had been commissioned 
by Gen Gage or his predecessors, and had resigned their 
appointments in December 1774 as a result of the grow- 
ing tension between the English and the American col- 
onists. New officers were chosen and were commissioned 
by the authority of the town of Marblehead. In June of 
1775, after the battles of Lexington and Concord, the 
officers of the Regiment received commissions in the mili- 
tia from the Massachusetts Provincial Congress, a some- 
what higher echelon than the town of Marblehead. John 
Glover, shipowner, was appointed as the Regiment’s colo- 
nel, a post he had actually held for some months. 

The Regiment missed the bloodletting at Lexington and 
Concord and had only false alarms for excitement until 
the 21st of June 1775. Col Glover was at that time or- 
dered to bring his regiment to Cambridge, and to report 
to Gen Artemas Ward. On the following day the entire 
Regiment? of ten companies marched off in their blue 
round jackets and trousers trimmed with leather buttons 
—most of them carrying workable “fire-locks.” 


® Tue TepiuM of the long siege of Boston was broken 
when two captains of the Regiment, John Selman and 
Nicholson Broughton, undertook the first naval expedi- 
tion of the Revolution. Using their own companies for 
crews, the captains fitted out for sea two schooners, the 
Lynch (six guns) and the Franklin (four guns). They 
captured 10 vessels; landed troops on St. John Island 
(Canada); besieged a fort; and captured the Governor. 
It was a good piece of work, but Gen Washington and the 
Continental Congress, wishing to maintain a conciliatory 
policy toward the Northern Provinces, released the pris- 
oners and the prizes. 

It was during the winter of 1775-1776 that Washington 
himself first met certain members of the Regiment under 
odd circumstances. Riding through the snow, he came 
upon, whether by chance or design is unknown, a grand 
melee of about 1,000 men—Virginia woodsmen fighting 
Marblehead sailors. Remarks made by the latter about 


2405 men including officers. 




















Col Glover’s Marine regiment, composed almost entirely of, fishermen, rescued 
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George Washington’s army from Brooklyn Heights after the Americans’ defeat at the 


Battle of Long Island. The fate of the colonies hinged on an amphibious withdrawal 


the Indian garb of the Virginians led to a snowfight and 
finally to a vast brawl. Washington jumped from his 
horse, seized two of the huskiest by their throats, held 
them at arm’s length—all the while talking to and shak- 
ing them. The General’s prompt action soon put an end 
to the fracas. 


On the lst of January, 1776, the Marblehead Regiment 
became the 14th Continental Regiment of Foot, and most 
of the men enlisted for the duration of the war. Here 
was to be a unit that a commander could rely on. The 
regiments of the state militias, who fought seasonally, 


and went home for harvests, were the bane of Washing- 


ton’s existence. 

After Gen Howe evacuated Boston it became obvious 
to Washington that the British objective would be New 
York. And it was to New York that Glover’s Regiment 
marched to play their first big part. 

The Battle of Long Island resulted in Washington’s left 
flank on Brooklyn Heights being turned and in a decisive 
defeat on the field. During the battle the Marine Regi- 
ment was stationed as part of Putnam’s force across the 
East River on the end of Manhattan Island. On the day 
following the battle the regiment crossed over to Brooklyn 
and was stationed on the extreme left of a shortened line 
(near Wallabout Bay). 

The defeated American army in Brooklyn was in a bad 
way, being opposed to their front by forces three times 
their strength and cut off from retreat by the East River. 
The river was a mile wide and was controlled by the 
British fleet. Knowing that he faced annihilation if he 
remained where he was, Washington decided on with- 
drawal—a decision that had been unanimously advised 
by his council of war. 


® IN PREPARATION for the move all small boats in the 
East and Harlem Rivers were collected and brought to 
the vicinity of Fulton Ferry (Brooklyn end). Soon after 
dark on the 28th of August the wounded were carried to 
the shore where they found the Marine Regiment with a 
great number of assorted boats. The wounded were taken 
across. Next came the militia. Finally at 11 P. M. came 
the Continental regiments—left to last because of their 
more dependable characteristics. A strong northeast 
wind which had kept the British ships of war from sail- 
ing up the East River now began to add its force to the 
strength of an ebbing tide.* The hardy seamen of the 


3About 4 knots. 


Regiment had difficulty making progress in their flat bot- 
tomed boats loaded as they were to within inches of the 
gunwales with personnel and equipment. When only half 
of the army had been removed to safety it appeared that 
further evacuation was impossible. Suddenly the wind 
diminished and shifted to the southwest. The numerous 
sailboats that had been collected could now be used, the 
rowing became easier, and the crossing went on rapidly. 
About two o'clock in the morning (the 29th) a thick fog 
came in from the ocean and hung over Long Island while 
Manhattan Island remained unobscured. 

No better concealment could be asked, and soon the 
strong strokes of the muffled oars had removed the en- 
tire army of 9,000 from under the noses of the British. 
It had been a close thing, for at about 2 A. M. the forces 
covering the retreat had been removed by error, and had 
the British discovered this before Washington put them 
back in position, half the American Army could have 
been captured. 


@ As Ir turned out only three men failed to reach 
Fulton Street on the Manhattan side—they remained to 
plunder and were captured. But the rest of the army 
and their cannon lived to fight another day—all due to 
the skill of the Marblehead Marine Regiment. 

In recognition of his ability Col Glover was placed in 
command of Gen Clinton’s Brigade, the Marine Regiment 
continuing as part of his command. 

With the British fleet in New York Harbor it became 
almost certain that Howe’s next move was to attack Man- 
hattan Island. In preparation for this, Glover’s Brigade 
was given the arduous job of removing all the sick and 
wounded across the Hudson River to New Jersey. 

This job done, the Brigade transported all excess arms 
and military stores northward across the Harlem River 
(at Kingsbridge). Glover had barely accomplished this 
when the British landed between Kip’s and Turtle Bays 
(near 34th Street). 


@ LANDING UNDER the protection of their naval guns, 
the British had little opposition from American militia 
who could not stand up under grapeshot. The majority 
of the Americans did not face the enemy until they had 
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reached the comparative safety of Harlem Heights (near 
130th Street). Glover’s Brigade and five other regiments 
had been marched from Harlem and Kingsbridge to sup- 
port the fleeing troops, but the retreat had degenerated 
into a panic before they could make their influence felt 
on the field. 

The Battle of Harlem Heights, which was strictly a 
small unit action, convinced Howe that a full dress as- 
sault on Harlem Heights would be too costly, and that 
the best way of defeating the Americans was by turning 
their left flank. Howe planned an amphibious movement 
with a landing at Throgg’s (Frog’s) Neck. The Guards 
and a corps of Hessians were among the British forces 
that were landed in great strength on the Neck. This 
proved to be a fruitless landing for the British due to the 
peculiar terrain of the Neck—high tide left it isolated 
from the mainland and the Americans had removed the 
planks of the only bridge over the inlet. There being no 
way to bring their artillery across, the British reembarked 
and landed a mile and a half farther north at Pell’s Point. 
Here again the Marblehead Regiment was to prove an 
obstacle to Gen Howe. : 

When Col Glover arose on the morning of October 18 
he saw British ships moving up Long Island Sound and 
immediately divined their purpose. He turned out his 
Brigade (actual strength of 750) and marched toward 
the British point of landing. Glover was not in time to 
prevent the landing and encountered the advance guard 
of the British some distance inland from the beach. Send- 
ing forward an advance party of 40 men to delay the 
British, the Colonel placed his old regiment and the three 
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others of the Brigade* behind stone walls and protected 
places, one regiment being echeloned behind the other. 
When the British had finally brought up enough troops 
to force by the advance party they were met by volley 
after volley from the entrenched troops. As soon as the 
leading regiment had discharged several volleys it with- 
drew. Then the next regiment opened fire on the British. 
These tactics enabled the Colonel to delay the British ad- 
vance until nightfall. 

As an observer writing in Freeman’s Journal (Nov. 
12, 1776) expressed it: “. . . their (British) whole body 
of 16,000 were forced to retreat by the fire of a single 
regiment, and many of them (were) old troops.” 

Because of this delaying action Howe lost any chance 
of cutting across Westchester and trapping Washington’s 
army against the North and the Harlem Rivers. 


® Later in the same month the Regiment fought gal- 
lantly at White Plains. When considering the compara- 
tively large number of troops facing each other, very few 
saw action. Among the American units engaged was the 
Glover Brigade. Entrenched on a hill on the right flank 
of the main American line, the Glover Brigade was given 
an unusual opportunity to use their artillery. The British, 
coveting another hill that commanded Glover’s position, 
moved into a valley between the hills before making the 
climb. Holding their fire until the British were squarely 
trapped, Glover’s guns raked the enemy and forced a local 
retreat. Their job done with the British held up once 
again, the Brigade moved to the main American lines. 

Washington abandoned New York and Howe dispatched 
Cornwallis in pursuit. The Americans were closely fol- 
lowed across New Jersey—the pursuit only halted at the 
Delaware River. Gen Washington knew that the Repub- 
lican cause needed a victory and he decided to turn about 
and strike the British forces encamped in Trenton. Wash- 
ington called for volunteers. 

It was Gen Glover who had the honor of being first 
to send back the answer that his command was “all 
ready.” At sunset on Christmas Day the troops were 
started back across the Delaware River. The wind was 
high; the current was strong; and the snow was falling— 
but despite these obstacles the amphibious regiment of 
Marblehead fishermen crossed the river at McKonkey’s 
Ferry again and again, rowing through the blocks of 
ice, until all the men and the 20 pieces of artillery were 
on the New Jersey side. Washington formed his columns 
on the other side with the Marine Regiment in the fore. 
The “man of retreat” was about to strike. 

This was not the last time in the war that the Regiment 
was to distinguish itself; but its campaigns were to be 
inland away from the sea—all but one. 

When Gen Sullivan besieged Newport, Rhode Island 


4Regiments of Colonels Reed, Sheperd, and Baldwin. 
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in the summer of 1778 he 
needed boatmen to carry 
his troops from the main- 
land to the island on which 
Newport is situated. And 
men of Marblehead manned 
the boats that carried the 
10,000 Americans across the 
bay on this shore-to-shore 
movement. Some were from 
Glover’s Regiment and 
others volunteers 
brought down from Marble- 
head by Gen Glover.® Once 
the army was before New- 
port the entire plan began to 
bog down due to lack of 
French support. The plan 
to land four thousand ma- 
rines from Count D’Estaing’s 
fleet went awry after a se- 
vere storm forced the French 
admiral to return to Boston 
to refit. Left without these 
additional troops and know- 
ing that the British were 
about to be reenforced from 
New York, Gen Sullivan 
called off the attack and 
withdrew to the mainland 
over the Bristol and How- 
land Ferries*—a withdrawal 
made possible only because 
of the skill and experience 
of Gen Glover and his men. 
It was during the summer 
prior to this that the Marine 
Regiment moved inland and 
took part in the campaign 
against Burgoyne in the 
vicinity of Saratoga. 
During the Second Battle 
of Bemis Heights the Marine 
Regiment was among the 
troops who followed Benedict 


were 


Arnold into the British lines and who fought one of the 
most desperate bayonet fights in American history. Ar- 
nold carried the position; the British fell back, and soon 


after surrendered at Saratoga. 


The regiment was not done with this particular 
group of British, however. Gen Glover and his command 
were given the duty of escorting General Burgoyne and 


Commissioned a Brigadier in the Continental Army in Febru- 


ary, 1777. 
‘Two narrow stretches of water. 
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Evacuation of Long Island 
in the ‘Marine Regi- 


ment’s” boats. 


Point of British fanding 
on Manhattan Island. 


Delaying action by the 
Glover Brigade. 


Defense of the hill near 
White Plains by the Ma- 
rine and other Regiments. 








the nearly 6,000 prisoners to Boston. Although Glover’s 
men were cheered by every village on the 200-mile march, 
no insults or abuses were hurled at the captured British. 


Gen Glover’s Brigade was present at two more great, 


Benedict Arnold. 





although unfortunate, moments of American history — 
Valley Forge and the attempted betrayal of West Point by 


From first to last in the Revolution, the 14th Continen- 
tal Regiment of Foot fought on land and sea, in any 
weather, against odds, and always gallantly. 


US @ MC 
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In Brief 


Two radically-new, lightweight, “knock-down” 
X-ray machines were recently demonstrated for the 
first time at the National Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md. Developed by engineers of the Gen- 
eral Electric X-ray Corporation at Milwaukee, Wis., 
the new machines may be easily serviced, and may 
be assembled or disassembled by relatively un- 
skilled personnel in a period of time far shorter 
than has ever before been possible on complete 
X-ray examination machines. The units differ 
from X-ray machines hitherto developed for mili- 
tary field use in that they are not limited in their 
application. They incorporate most of those ad- 
vanced and specialized features which aid the doc- 
tor in giving the best possible diagnosis and have 
become accepted as standard necessities in modern 
X-ray work. 


The Piasecki Helicopter XH-16, the largest ever 
to be built, capable of carrying the biggest load, 
and with the longest range ever achieved by a rotary 
wing aircraft, is currently being developed for the 
Air Force. The XH-16 features the use of a large 
quickly-detachable capsule which almost doubles 
the payload of this “truck-and-trailer” of the air. 
While the number of combat troops which can be 
carried in the XH-16 cannot be revealed for military 
security reasons, it is obvious that in combination 
with an airliner’s cabin space and the all-metal bus- 
sized capsule, the Air Force’s new air vehicle can 
transport great numbers of men, their equipment, 


and supplies. 








The Air Force’s new T-29 navigational trainer, 
built by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 
is the first plane designed especially for training 
navigators in groups. Four astrodomes on top of 
the fuselage are provided for 14 students and in- 
structors. Special electronic units and standard 
navigational instruments are included in the train- 
ing equipment. The large bulge beneath the fuse- 
lage forward of the wing is a radome for use with 
radar equipment. The twin-engined 300 mph T-29 
is equipped with sufficient oxygen for six hour’s 


duration at 20,000 feet. 


Reserve pilots flew a total of 22,952 hours in com- 
bat type aircraft during 1949, the Marine Air Re- 
serve Training Command announced recently. Most 
of the flying by the 933 pilots was in support of 
amphibious troops at Camp Pendleton, Calif., Little 
Creek, Va., and at Camp Lejeune, N. C. Training 
included check-outs in jet-aircraft. Availability of 
the Reserve aircraft to fly on a moment’s notice 
hit a record high during the El Toro maneuvers in 
August of 97.06 percent. Under the Reserve plan, 
each man participates annually in two weeks active 
duty, and maintains his efficiency throughout the 
year at Naval Air Stations near his home where 
aircraft are available for his use. 


The Presidential Unit Citation has been awarded 
Marine Aircraft Group 12 for service in the Philip- 
pine Islands from 3 December 1944 to 9 March 
1945, Headquarters Marine Corps announced re- 
cently. The group, by using Corsairs as bombing 
planes to strike at enemy convoys, is credited with 
preventing the Japanese from reinforcing beleagu- 
ered garrisons on Western Leyte. In addition, the 
group has been awarded the Navy Unit Commen- 
dation for heroism in support of elements of the 
Eighth Army in the Philippines for the period 10 
March to 30 June 1945. 
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The Navy’s Lockheed P2V Neptune, with ski- 
gear extended, recently made its initial test flight. 
Fully equipped for long-range search and rescue 
operations over desolate arctic wastelands, this 
plane can operate from the deck of an aircraft 
carrier, from snow-fields, and from conventional 
runways. The landing gear retracts into fairings 
underneath the engine nacelles and the fuselage 
nose. For landings on standard runways, the three 
wheels protrude through openings in the skis. For 
cold weather operation the P2V is specially fitted 
with super-sized heaters, a sun compass, special 
radio and radar for use near the magnetic poles, 
and additional fuel tanks for extra-long range opera- 
tions. Winter rescue gear is contained in the craft’s 
fuselage. 


A new air-to-air rocket,designed to “home” auto- 
matically on an enemy plane even if the weather 
or darkness obscures the craft from the vision of 
the pilot firing the missile, has been announced 
by the Air Force. Known as the “Firebird,” the 
rocket was developed by the Ryan Aeronautical 
Company after more than two years of experimen- 
tation. Virtually a fragmentation shell with human 
intelligence, the rocket is extremely small, fast, and 
difficult to track, even on radar scopes. The “Fire- 
bird” is controlled by a complete radar navigational 
system and is launched from a “mother” jet fighter 
plane. 


Marine Air Transport Squadron 352 has with- 
drawn from the Pacific Division of the Military 
Air Transport Service after a year’s temporary 
service. The Marine Transport Squadron was 
rushed into service when personnel of the Air Force 
and Navy were sent to assist the Berlin Airlift. 
Fifteen R5Ds and their crews and maintenance 
personnel have been released from operational con- 







trol of the division and returned to the squadron 
which is slated to move from Barber’s Point, 
Hawaii, to the Marine Corps Air Station at El 
Toro, Calif. A total of 25,000 hours were flown 
under the MATS banner and 25 million ton miles 
of passengers, mail, and cargo were carried for the 
Department of Defense without an accident. 


A “metal stretcher” has been added to the equip- 
ment of the Overhaul and Repair Division at the 
Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C. The 
machine actually stretches a sheet of “cold” metal 
paper-thin if necessary. The hydraulically operated 
stretcher is used in conjunction with a metal mold 
—made of kirksite—to shape sheets of metal to 
conform with shapes and specifications of various 
aeronautical parts. A mold is made of the desired 
surface, mounted in the stretcher, and hydraulic 
pressure applied, forcing the mold against the metal 
sheet. This stretches the metal to any desired 
thickness and bends it into the exact shape of the 
mold facing. 


Consolidated Vultee’s XF-92 was built to prove 
the design superiority of the delta wing configura- 
tion over conventional “sweptback” wing. styles. 
Convair engineers say the triangular wing offers 
far less drag and therefore provides greater per- 
formance in the transonic and supersonic speed 
ranges. The experimental high speed interceptor 
plane has “elevons” at the wing’s trailing edge for 


aileron and elevator action. Directional control 


and stability are achieved by a vertical stabilizer 
and rudder, also of triangular shape. 
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® LATELY MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN IN REGARD TO 
amphibious operations with respect to the disadvantages 
of these operations and the length of time it takes to put 
a strong fighting force ashore. Yet, with all the criticism, 
little has been offered in making practical suggestions. 
This article hopes to set forth what the author feels as a 
practical and possible (including limitations of appro- 
priations) solution to the problem of landing a BLT or 
similar force on an enemy shore in a minimum length of 
time. 

We of the Marine Corps have a moral and traditional 
obligation to develop amphibious landings. In addition, 
the development of amphibious tactics by the Marine 
Corps is a mission assigned by enactment of Congress 
and it behooves us to carry out that enactment in the 
usual Marine Corps spirit of trying new tactics and ideas. 

It is easier to fall back upon the old and trusted tac- 
tics that worked so well in our last conflict than to bestir 
our minds and develop, or at least try, something new. 
Perhaps we don’t try to develop new tactics because it is 
so much easier to copy old operation orders which are 
remarkably similar to the tactics developed and used in 
1940. We cannot afford not to attempt to improve our 
landing operations. 


® Wuy sHOULD we try new tactics? The tail end of the 
war at Okinawa gave a rough preview of what an invasion 
fleet, of the style now used, might expect in a future con- 
flict. The suicide plane was the forerunner of things to 
come in a new and more devastating type of war. The 
use of guided missiles such as the television type or heat- 
sensitive missile can create much havoc in our present 
type of landing fleet. Of course the use of atomic mis- 
siles is not presumed in the defense of a foreign shore 
because of their higher strategic value, but if the atomic 
missiles were used, then the importance of new tactics is 


even more pronounced. Invasion fleets, as we know them 
now, cannot remain in target areas and expect to survive 
an onslaught of guided missiles. It will be too late to re- 
vise our tactics after a major portion of an invasion fleet 
has been destroyed. 


Future Landings 


@® Tue conpuct of future landings can, at best, be 
only an intelligent estimate or considered opinion but 
many an armchair strategist visualizes several simulta- 
neous landings and the exploiting of the most successful 
one or two of these landings. Air landings will augment 
amphibious landings but it takes the capture of a large 
beachhead or seaport for a major invasion. 


Speed in Landing 


@ WITH THE UsE of airborne invasions and the rapid 
exploiting of a beachhead it is imperative that greater 
numbers of troops and equipment be transported ashore 
rapidly. We must get equipment on the beach in the 
early stage to enable the landing force to strike inland 
quickly and get behind the local beach defenses. Fur- 
thermore the shore parties must be enabled to clear the 
beaches quickly in order to establish dumps farther in- 
land. 

Ships cannot lie off beachheads for hours while un- 
loading troops and cargo. Neither can large ships re- 
main in the area offering themselves as profitable targets 
while giving gunfire support. Supporting gunfire must 
come from our own guided missiles and air support from 
carrier-based aircraft. Most of our supporting fire must 
come from the troops’ own supporting weapons. This 





Lt Constantine, former V-12 student, is attached to the 
2d Bn, 6th Marines. Duty tours since 1940 have in- 
cluded amphibious reconnaissance work and TQM duty. 
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The author says that the suicide plane, as used at Okinawa, was the forerunner of things to come in a new type 
of war. Above: The Essex is hit by a Japanese Kamikaze bomber. Below: At Okinawa another Jap scores a hit. 
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means tanks and artillery and they must be landed fast. 
A reinforced battalion or similar organization must land 
within a half hour after entering the transport area. 

How can a reinforced battalion land in a half hour? 
This can be done by using LSDs and LCMs. By slightly 
converting the LSDs and preloading LCMs with heavy 
support weapons such a landing can be made. It will 
take practice and very close timing but it can be done. 

By installing the secondary deck on the main deck level 
of an LSD from the forward bulkhead of the well aft to 
the cranes, sufficient space would be joined to carry one 
half of a BLT and a majority of its supporting weapons. 
The complement of 18 LCMs would provide more than 
adequate ship-to-shore transportation. Eight of the LCMs 
equipped with splinter shields to protect the troops from 
VT bursts would easily carrry 600 men ashore in one 
wave. The use of LCMs would afford more protection for 
troops, more seaworthiness, and would have the advan- 
tage of two engines as well as the ability to carry support 
weapons in the assault waves. The use of LCMs also gives 
platoon leaders and company commanders greater con- 
trol over their troops in the initial stages. The disadvan- 
‘ tages, of course, are putting so many eggs in one bas- 
ket and having a large group of troops on the beach at 
one time. However, the author believes the advantage of 
such use of LCMs overcomes the disadvantage. 


Visualized Operation 


® THE ACTUAL operation would be somewhat as fol- 
lows: The LSDs would load up in the forward staging 
area and proceed to the target area. As the LSDs ap- 
proached the line of departure and flooded down, the 
LSMRS would commence their fire and air support would 
strafe the beaches and lay smoke. As they approached 
the LD, the LCMs would proceed to a predetermined 
rendezvous area well off the beach with the LSD and 
either reload or be made available for the other LSDs as 
they arrive in the target area to unload more troops and 
cargo. The two cranes of the LSD would facilitate un- 
loading either alongside or in the well of the LSD. In 
the meantime LSTs and other landing craft would pro- 
ceed into the beach to discharge their cargos. The use 
of LSTs and other large landing craft offer valuable tar- 
gets for the defending forces but the smashing force that 
could be quickly deployed ashore would he able to exploit 
the beachhead rapidly to its fullest extent. 


Conclusion 


® We must speed up our landings; we must get our 
heavy fighting equipment ashore in the assault wave; we 
must not present valuable targets in the target area; we 
must exploit the beachhead quickly; but most of all, we 
must speed up our landings. These suggested methods of 
speeding up landings may not be the most desirable but 
what is desirable and necessary is that something be done. 
US g MC 
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The Gazette Takes A Look 


At Marine Recruiting Posters 


® Tue Unitep States Marine Corps HAS LONG BEEN 
noted for its excellent discipline, high courage in the 
face of adversity, and outstanding esprit de corps. We 
have even come to assume that the performance of the 
Marine Corps in battles yet to be fought will add even 
more luster to the glory of the Corps. Those battles of 
the future, however, may be fought, perhaps, largely by 
men who are not now in the Marine Corps, who may as 
yet be unborn. What will persuade them to join the Ma- 
rine Corps? And, for that matter, what persuaded the 
Marines of the past to join? It is one thing to have an 
organization with discipline, courage, and esprit de corps 
but quite another to get set quotas of young men, day 
after day, year after year, to join it and serve in order 
to perpetuate its fine reputation. 

The GazeTTE does not pretend to know the answers to 
the questions posed above. It can only assume that a 
substantial number of the hundreds of thousands of men, 
and women, who have borne the title U. S. Marine were 
influenced, at least to some extent, by the work of our 
recruiters—particularly in the past by recruiting posters. 
With this assumption in mind we began the collection of 
a representative selection of Marine recruiting posters, 
hoping that in an examination of them some clue to the 
second of the above two questions might be forthcoming. 

Our group of posters is not complete and does not pre- 
tend to be a complete survey of the field. It is representa- 
tive, however. Many of the old favorites are missing, not 
because we didn’t care to use them, but because no 
copies are presently available to us. 


® As To whether an answer to the question “What per- 
suaded the Marines of the past to join?” may be found in 
this selection, we can only let you draw your own con- 
clusions. And regardless of what you find, we hope this 
presentation will prove to be as refreshing to you as its 
preparation was to us. 
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® Iv is a MATTER of record that in 1775 Robert Mul- 
lan, who was the proprietor of Tun Tavern in Philadel- 
phia, began recruiting for two battalions of Marines. 
According to history, he promised grog, pensions, boun- . 
ties, and prize money. Unfortunately, Mullan’s entice- 
ments were never reduced by him to poster form. We do 
have, however, on the opposite page a copy of a recruit- 
ing poster of the Royal Marines which was printed dur- 
ing the early years of the American Revolution. 

A close examination of the faded print will show that, 
in addition to opportunities for making allotments and 
signing limited contracts, recruits had this bit of infor- 
mation dangled in front of them: “The Single Young 
Man on his Return to Port, finds himself enabled to cut 
a Dash on Shore with his Girl and his Glass, that might 
be envied by a Nobleman.” 

In our own country an early instance of a printed re- 
cruiting advertisement is a notice which appeared in the 
Columbia Centinel in May, 1798, bearing the signature 
of Samuel Nicholson, Commander, United States Frigate 
Constitution. Comdr Nicholson was interested in getting 
150 able seamen and 95 ordinary seamen so that his ship 
might sail “at the shortest command.” As a postscript 
the following appeared: 

“At the above rendezvous (The Federal Eagle, kept by 
Mrs Broaders, in Fore-street, according to the notice— 
Ed) Lt Clarke of the Marines will enlist three Sargeants, 
three Corporals, one Armourer, one Drummer, one fifer, 
and fifty privates, to composed a company for the ship 
Constitution. None can be enlisted who are not five feet, 
six inches high.” 

The rate of pay for the marines is not given, but the 
notice states that “To all able bodied Seamen, the sum 
of Seventeen Dollars and to all Ordinary Seamen the sum 
of Ten Dollars per month, will be given; and the two 
months’ advance will be paid by the Recruiting Officer, 
if necessary.” 
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RECRUITING SERVICE. 


Wanted, for the United States Marine Corps, 


| Able-bodied MEN. between the ages of 18 and 40 years. not less than 5 feet 5 inches 

| high, and of good character. 
SOLDIERS serving in this Corps perform at Yards and on board United | 

States Ships of War on Foreign Stations. Seaisan’ which edbahan volecdid opportunity to 

wel and see the world. 

The term of service is FOUR YEARS. and if a soldier re-enlists at the expiration | 


that time. his pay will be increased two dollars per month for the first re-enlist- 
with a farther addition of ome @ollar per mouth for all subscyuent reealist- 
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good conduct and attention to duty. a soldier will certainly rise tothe postion | | 
of « non-commissioned offic:r. 
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Above: Troubled times in Mexico i in 1913-14 resulted in 
intervention by the United States. This 1914 poster is 
flanked by actual scenes of Marines in action in Mexico. 
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Upper left: Pay was 
given heavy emphasis 
in this 1866 poster. 
Lower right: The next 
to last line would 
seem to indicate a 
1916 tongue-in-cheek 
attitude on the sub- 
ject. Opposite page: 
Adm Dewey must have 
had Huntington’s Bat- 
talion at Guantanamo 
Bay in mind when he 
gave this unequivocal 
endorsement. Left: 


be J Another Spanish 1 sonnel SERVICE ON 
a tot American War period At Home and Al 1 £. 








8 poster by same artist. 


- HELP THEM 
fee TEND AMERICA ON LAND AND SEA 
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LAND AND SEA 
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FIRST TO FIGHT FOR DEMOCRAG 





That the Marine Corps has long been noted for its firsts is evidenced by these World War | posters. The heavy 
emphasis at this time was on land and sea fighting, although of the latter there was little. Aviation was still in 
its infancy but Marine ground fighting in some of the war’s hardest battles prompted the German nickname “Devildogs.” 
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RECRUITING STATION 





In the post-World War I years, the recruiters turned to travel and duty in various lands, from Nicaragua to China. 
Although the Corps’ size shrank in the inter-war period, the country’s trend toward an isolationist policy meant 
that recruiting efforts had to be intensified. Shown on the opposite page is the Corps’ first “Walking John.” 
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Marines Sxmting ia Mexios, 


CHASING THE RAINBOW 


Along its vari-colored trails, engine an shania pat nt gid. in ly hetnniey an meeoretinn of wething at ot 
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t's a Fact 


MEN WANTED FOR A GOOD JOB 


On land und sea aboard ships, and in foreign pons Free board and clothing and medical at- 
Better i gate today. Write por Pp er . 


UNITED STATES MARINE. ‘CORPS RECRUITING STATION 
151 | NORTH HIGH STREET, _ : : : COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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With the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the recruiters were swamped 
with young men anxious to join the Marine Corps. This did not deter their 
poster efforts in 1942, examples of which appear on these two pages. 
The famous artist and illustrator, James Montgomery Flagg, was called on 
to provide the one on the opposite page, as well as the upper left one. The 
keynote of the 1942 series was action but it was August of that fateful 
year before a major offensive could be launched. When the First Marine 
Division landed on Guadalcanal to turn the Japanese victory tide, the first 
stride on the long march up and across the Pacific was begun. Many of the 
1942 recruits saw their first action in the Guadalcanal campaign. Flagg’s 
poster on the opposite page portrays Marines engaged in an amphibious 
landing, a field of operations which was their own particular specialty. 
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quan disdien atcll on Now. 28, 


pen aed Avid the Stars and Seripaes, 


In 1945 this now-famous series of campaign posters was printed. In addition to its painting, each poster carried 


a boxed text briefly describing the operation. Each poster took for its motif a scene characteristic of the battle 
depicted. Guadalcanal had its swamps and steaming jungle; Bougainville its jungle and torrential rains; Tarawa its 
fierce fighting on a flat atoll island; Cape Gloucester, jungle and rains; the Marshalls, atoll fighting again. 
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ast Marine, Division, Raeatorced, lanced st Guadalcanal Through vers, swamps and steaming jungle 
# 
the suqged, te Marines fought oe until this first great stepping-stone to Japan was won! 
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SRINTING 8Y SGT TOM LOVELL 














GUAM Marines of the Thitd Marine Division end the Figt Matine Provisions! 
Begqade made the india! axsqults af s biient 2i-day campaiga, beginning July 20) 
ies, io whch Guam was retaken fram a strong Japenese gamson. The natwes of 

. fest preaver American cantitory in the Pacific to be Baeeated ~~ were jubilant, 





The series continues with the war moving to Saipan and Tinian, first breakthrough in the Japanese inner stronghold 
defenses. Then came Guam, lost by the United States to Japan shortly after Pearl Harbor. Peleliu, though not widely 
publicized, was one of the bitterest of the Pacific battles. Then followed Iwo Jima and the famous photo by Mr Joe 
Rosenthal, a painting of which appears on the opposite page. After that, gruelling Okinawa and then final victory. 


PRLELIU Loving ot Potelis on Sept. 6th, 1962, veterans of the First Mesine Divison 
rat. Fierce resitence from enemy troops entrenched in ridges and caves. The Marines 
routed many of the foe with Same os the land was secured in @ 20-day pitched battle 
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Shown on this page are 
samples of the post- 
war crop of posters. 
Once again recruiters 
turned to the appeal 
of far-away places as 
an inducement for 
young men to join up. 





ENLIST NOW 
FOR 
3 OR 4 YEARS 


In the two posters below the recruiters looked to the Marines’ Hymn for inspiration. A third poster in this group, 
emphasizing duty at sea, is not shown. Amphibious warfare in World War II highlighted the absolute interdependence 
of land, air, and sea forces. And it was in this war that Marine Corps Aviation reached its highest peak. Because of 
the emergence of aviation, the Marines’ Hymn had to be revised to include the word air in the fourth line. On the oppo- 
site page is shown a 1949 poster, which subtly presents the recruiter's old theme of travel, education, and adventure. 
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The Prison... 


ALCATRAZ ISLAND PRISON AND THE MEN WHO 
LIVE THERE—Warden James H. Johnston. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50 
It seems that a natural field of endeavor after retire- 

ment for Marines is police or prison work. Within the 
past year or so the Vermont State Police, the Los Angeles 
Police Department, the Michigan State Penitentiary, and 
the Norfolk Police Department have been taken over by 
retired Marine officers, and for those who would follow 
this pattern, rather than the real estate and insurance 
line, this book might prove interesting. The reward for 
criminals who reach the peak of their profession is time 
at Alcatraz, and for federal wardens who reach the peak 
of theirs, also Alcatraz. This is not a “manual for places 
of confinement,” filled with technical data as to gage and 
strength of steel bars, height and thickness of walls, etc., 
but rather the reminiscences upon retirement of a man 
who reached the peak of his service as warden of the De- 
partment of Justice’s maximum security penitentiary. 

The daily routine, the rehabilitative measures, and the 
problems of security are touched upon, but not in great 
detail. “Scarface” Al Capone, his star boarder, ‘“Ma- 
chine Gun” Kelly, and Ray Gardner rate chapters, but the 
other case histories are lumped according to type—bank 
robbers, escape artists, etc. 

The best chapter is “The Battle of Alcatraz” describing 
the prisoner mutiny of May 2, 1946, in considerable de- 
tail, with cutaway sketches to make the narrative clearer. 
The battle lasted 48 hours, and the toll (2 prison officers 
killed, 14 wounded; 3 prisoners killed, 1 wounded) was 
great. Here is the best preview of what could happen to 
those who are considering this as a career. The desperate 
futility of such a mutiny shows best the extremes to which 
the prisoners might go. Worthy of note is the participa- 
tion of Marines led by Warrant Officer Buckner in sub- 
duing the mutiny and guarding the non-combatant pris- 
oners, and the fact that Buckner and the Marines landed 
at Alcatraz well ahead of Gen “Vinegar Joe” Stillwell and 
Gen Frank Merrill of “Merrill’s Marauders” during the 
revolt. 

The book is not entirely devoid of humor (in the war- 
den’s garden is a century plant, which the prisoners call 
their “college flower”) but the sombre tone leaves one 
wondering whether the undertaking profession might not 
be more pleasant. JFD, Jr. 
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The Union Side .. . 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL—Kenneth P. Williams. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. Two vols. 902 
pp. Ill. Maps. $12.50 
These are the first two volumes of what is intended to 

be a four-volume work, and taken by themselves, they 

suffer slightly from being a hero-tale without the hero, 
from several things that may be corrected later and from 
one or two which no amount of correction will cure. Yet 
the necessary allowances are very small indeed in com- 
parison with the total size and structure of the work, and 
when they are made, there remain two volumes, 902 elab- 
orately mapped pages of the classic history of the Army 
of the Potomac and its opponent down through the end 

of 1863. 

No one will ever again be able to write or even to talk 
intelligently about the series of events from Bull Run 
through Gettysburg without consulting these pages. Not 
only this; they form the best possible corrective to the 
imbalance and romanticism with which Dr Freeman has 
purported to present the military history of the same 
transactions. For Freeman’s work, admirable though it is 
in many ways, is not military history. In the 154 pages of 
Lee’s Lieutenants devoted to the Battle of Gettysburg. 
Reynolds and Buford are not mentioned at all, Hancock 
only in a footnote, and Meade only in the objective case 
—what Lee thought Meade would do. Professor Williams 
is writing from the Union side, but he has wisely realized 
that war is not the doing of any one man, however glam- 
orous, intelligent and high minded. It is a clash of ideas 
as well as of wills, of mutually exclusive plans; the story 
of it is how these ideas modified each other and how both 
affected the fate of the world. In this book, therefore, 
there are quite as many pages describing events at Con- 
federate headquarters as there are given to Union head- 
quarters; for the first time we have the full picture. 

While he is giving this picture Professor Williams de- 
molishes a few legends. For example, both Freeman and 
J. F. C. Fuller maintain that Lee was forced to invade 
Pennsylvania in search of provisions. Williams goes to 
Lee’s own papers and finds the perfectly clear statement 
that the Confederate General considered the Federal posi- 
tions along the Rappahannock “could not be attacked 
with advantage,”’ so Lee wanted to pull his opponents out 
of there. 

The major job of demolition is on the generalship, 









good will and intellectual honesty of George B. McClellan. 
Down to the time when he disappears from the scene that 
officer receives more space than anyone in the book. 
When Professor Williams is through with him there is 
not much left, and few will fail to admit that his charges 
stand proved to the hilt. McClellan never made recon- 
naissances; he continually cried for reinforcements when 
. he already heavily outnumbered an enemy whose figures 
he set at double their actual number on the basis of 
espionage information and in defiance of all other intel- 
ligence sources; he accused Stanton and even Lincoln of 
desiring to sacrifice his army; he never attacked unless 
forced to it and the attacking battle he fought at Antie- 
tam was so badly organized that it was a failure. His 
tactics were weak, his marching slow, his absentee list 
enormous, he was a downright liar and an intriguer for 
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personal power. 


TZ 


In the course of this devastating demonstration, Pro- 
, fessor Williams feels called upon to prove that John Pope 
was rather the better general, an effort which forms one 
; of the fly specks on this otherwise excellent book. Cer- 

tainly Pope’s letters were more straightforward and sol- 
dierly than Little Mac’s, he had a better character and an 

appetite for battle. But Pope’s horrible misestimates of 
the situation—the worse because he was well served by 
his cavalry—are rather minimized, there is no mention 
of the ambiguity of the order to Porter at Second Bull 
Run, nor of the mix-ups caused by Col B. S. Roberts. 
Pope’s aide. 

We may as well get rid of the other fly specks at the 
same time. It is odd to see Professor Williams using 
“Rebels” in quotes; the Confederates called themselves 
that at the time and it is only recently that the cult of 
Dixie has taken to disliking the word. It seems a flaw to 
the present reviewer that there is no account of the re- 
placement of Cameron by Stanton since administration is 
certainly a part of the history of war. Nor does there 
seem quite enough about the political pressures on Lin- 
coln to place and ‘retain certain officers in command— 
the incompetent Siegal, for example. It would be nice to 
have an account of the amphibious expeditions along the 
coast, which did a good deal to withhold strength from 
Lee and kept the Confederate supply situation in a 
jumble. 

Finally, Professor Williams appears to be under the 
domination of the theory that attack is an expensive form 
of war; an idea which he repeats in many forms in sen- 
tences like “the enemy’s losses were certainly heavier 
than his own—as they should have been, since the Con- 
federates were attacking.” The Second World War has 
demonstrated more conclusively than ever that attackers 
do not necessarily suffer the severer loss, and Professor 
Williams should have perceived as much from his own 
material, since at Cedar Mountain, Second Bull Run, An- 
tietam and Chancellorsville, all covered in these two vol- 
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umes, the weight of casualties was against the defenders. 

But these are minor matters and do not affect the over- 
all value of a book which for general balance, for clear- 
eyed evaluation of events and men, for readability—in 
spite of a certain academic tone and tendency to avoid 
pungent anecdotes—has no equals in its field up to the 
present writing. No work on the Civil War has so accu- 
rately pictured the general soundness of Lincoln’s views 
on strategy. Professor Williams makes it perfectly clear 
that the American people elected not only a great presi- 
dent in 1860, but also a great commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces. He is one of the few writers to give the 
turbulent Stanton his full due. He points out—and every 
soldier can profitably study the book for this alone—that 
a good plan of campaign is not half as important as the 
firm execution of whatever plan be adopted. McClellan 
planned well on the Peninsula and again at Antietam; 
Burnside planned the Fredericksburg operation well, and 
Hooker’s plan for Chancellorsville was so good that he 
already had Lee in desperate straits when the Rapidan 
was crossed. But all failed disastrously through irresolu- 
tion, because they did not do what Stonewall Jackson was 
constantly urging on his men—‘“Press forward.” None 
of the four failures in the Union command could bear to 
put in his last reserves. 

More than this, there have been few histories of any 
kind which so well preserve and emphasize the continuity 
of military operations. One comes away from most books 
on war with the sense that after a great battle the oppo- 
nent stands still to contemplate what has been wrought, 
add up the changed situation, and then prepare for an- 
other battle. There is none of this in Lincoln Finds a 
General. The pickets have to be set out, march orders 
given and ration returns prepared after a combat as well 
as before one; and it is not always even certain that the 
battle is over. Most of the men on the Union side did not 
think that night had put a halt to Antietam and there 
were at least some in the Confederate ranks who waited 
for Lee to counterattack at Fredericksburg. 

It is all here; and one awaits with excitement the vol- 
umes in which Professor Williams brings to the stage 
the bankrupt tanner from Illinois who was one of the 
great officers of history. Fletcher Pratt 


Military Government in Germany . . . 


AGAIN THE GOOSE STEP—Delbert Clark. 297 pages 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3 


There has been so much talk about our losing the peace 
in Europe that most Americans have come to accept this 
as fact without inquiring much further. Now, in Again 
the Goose Step, Delbert Clark, for two critical years Ber- 
lin correspondent for the New York Times, tells us why, 
citing chapter and verse and elaborating same. 

According to the author, the record of our Military 
Government in Germany has been one of grotesque blun- 
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dering: a towering structure of mismanagement reared 
on a foundation of naivete. Because democracy is fine 
for us, we blandly assumed that the Germans would wel- 
come it if given the opportunity, quite oblivious to such 
matters as national temperament, fortified by more than 
a century of indoctrination: No power on earth could 
have forced Naziism on such a proud, tough-fibered peo- 
ple had they not been ripe for it. Because the Germans 
hate the Russians, it must follow as the night the day 
that they love us enough to fight for us to the death— 
despite the fact that a powerful Russia looms menacingly 
on their borders while America is thousands of miles 
away and in no position to render immediate military 
support. 

This conception of common hate as the tie that binds 
was carried a step further. The Nazis were our enemies: 
ergo, non-Nazis must be our friends. No differentiation 
was made between anti-Nazism, a positive quality, and 
non-Naziism, which is essentially negative. Many promi- 
nent men, including some of the ablest officers in the 
armed services, shunned membership in the Nazi Party 
for personal rather than ideological reasons: the con- 
tempt of decent people for Hitler and his gang of thugs, 
reluctance to involve themselves -with a faction which 
their good sense told them was likely to be shown up as 
disreputable, personal religious convictions, and so forth. 
Lack of party membership, per se, did not make them 
any the less patriotic Germans. Such men are striving 
for German interests, not American or anti-Russian in- 
terests, and these promise to be served best by fostering 
disunity among the conquering allies in the hope that 
they will destroy each other, thereby creating a place in 
the sun for a resurgent Reich. 

The author says that many factors contributed to the 
gross mismanagement: inexperience, cupidity, callous ig- 
norance which alienated potential friends with an eff- 
ciency displayed in no other governmental operation, and 
that childlike terror of Russia which caused the adminis- 
tration to switch in mid-stream from a policy of render- 
ing Germany incapable of waging war to one of creating 
a powerful bulwark against eastern aggression. In a 
nutshell: “We have lost the fight in Germany,” Mr Clark 
declares, “through a combination of loose thinking, un- 
enlightened self-interest, and postwar penny pinching.” 

The author elaborates this thesis convincingly and in 
detail. He presents a masterly character analysis of Gen 
Lucius D. Clay, a man of unquestionable courage and 
ability, whose many administrative failures stemmed 
from his trying “to keep all the reins in his own hands, 
and they were too numerous and far too tangled for any 
one man to handle, especially with so unruly a horse at 
the end.” On the one hand, he took too little advantage 
of his “expert” advisors’ particularized knowledge to sup- 
plement his own over-all grasp of the problems; on. the 
other hand, and somewhat paradoxically, he too often 
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gave snap judgment support to incapable or self-interested 
subordinates. Thus: “Some of the best resigned and went 
home. Most of the ‘less good’ remained.” 


Unfortunately, there is some fuzziness around the edges 
of certain other of Mr Clark’s character sketches: of the 
German people, of the cut-throat politicians of the “new 
Germany,” of the General’s immediate subordinates (in a 
chapter entitled “The Feet of Clay”). Even conceding 
that Clay'was surrounded by fools, heels and small cali- 
ber bureaucrats, it seems over-simplification, for instance 
to cast Col (later BrigGen) Frank L. Howley as one of 
the villains of the piece because he had been an advertis- 
ing executive in civilian life, was “a vain man with a 
raspy Irish exterior,” and had a penchant for calling the 
Russians horrid names when he lost his temper—which 
may have been too often. 

The picture is not unrelievedly black; not quite. Mr 
Clark makes an effort to highlight some redeeming fea- 
tures, but his heart does not appear to be in it. His not- 
too-bright heroes are inevitably slapped down by the vil- 
lains before they can accomplish much. Repeatedly de- 
velopments are described as “incredible,” with which the 
reader can only agree for lack of an adequate explana- 
tion of the motivation that originated them or the condi- 
tions that brought them to fruition. 

Mr Clark is a journalist in the best sense of that term: 
a serious thinker and lucid writer whose skill and grasp 
of his material holds the reader’s interest from start to 
finish. This is an important and disturbing book, for it 
would be “incredible” indeed if there were not plenty of 
fire under all this smoke. FOH 


Russian Refugee’s Story . . . 


LEAP TO FREEDOM — Oksana Kasenkina. 295 pages. 
York: Lippincott. $3.00 


This autobiography by Mrs Kasenkina is another in 
the series of Looks written by Russian refugees who have 
come from behind the Iron Curtain. Like the other auto- 
biographies, those of Kravchenko and Goushenko, it is a 
highly interesting document that can be read with profit 
—but not the kind of profit that the average American 
expects to gain from it; i.e., accurate knowledge of con- 
ditions that exist in Russia. 

In the first place, a refugee is not likely to write kindly 
or even perceptively of the country which he has quitted 
and to which he is never to return. Moreover, consciously 
or unconsciously, he will write what his adopted country, 
his host, wants to hear and expects to hear. In the next 
place, the American reading such a book will be inclined 
to judge it by what he cherishes; i.e., by the love of free- 
dom nurtured in him, and by those practices of democ- 
racy with which he is familiar. But the love of freedom 
is not innate, nor are the practices of democracy as we 
know them widespread or particularly acceptable through- 














out the world. The American reader will condemn as in- 
tolerable those conditions under which millions of people 
are living out what to them seem normal and even satis- 
factory lives. 

Mrs Kasenkina grew up before World War I. She de- 
scribes in her books those early years very effectively, 
the changes that came with the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
shocks and the jars that collectivization of farms, the fam- 
ine, the purge, and the war brought. For her the years 
meant the loss of her husband to a concentration camp 
of political prisoners and the disappearance of her son in 
the war. Though she was not a Communist she showed 
during this period great ability as a teacher of the natural 
sciences and as a school administrator. Her success was 
sufficiently recognized by the regime so that she was al- 
lowed to apply for foreign service—she hoped to find her 
son still alive in the outside world—and she was sent to 
the Russian Consulate in New York City as a teacher of 
the Consulate school maintained there for the children of 
the Russian staff. 


The second half of her book deals with the life she 
led in New York City for two years. An earnest teacher, 
she worked under appalling conditions; there was little 
discipline in the school; she had little apparatus and few 
textbooks. Moreover, the little community of Russians, 
forbidden free access to the world outside, seethed like a 
witch’s brew. The students spied on the teachers, the 
teachers spied on each other, and director succeeded di- 
rector upon orders from Russia. Mrs Kasenkina as a 
non-Communist was a focus for the attention of them all. 
Physically and mentally exhausted, she fled to the Alex- 
andra Tolstoy Reed Farm when she learned that the 
school was to be closed and that she was to be returned 
to Russia. The motive for her flight was not altogether 
rational, hardly political; it was rather that of a woman 
seeking sympathy, an escape from a social ostracism. On 
the farm she was set to peeling potatoes and found her- 
self regarded suspiciously as a Bolshevik spy by other 
refugees. This suspicion and lack of sympathy drove her 
hysterically back to the Consulate, where she was prompt- 
ly put under guard. It was then that she made her leap. 
It is a question whether it was a premeditated leap to 
freedom or whether a leap made on neurotic impulse. 

I do not wish to question the sincerity of Mrs Kasen- 
kina or deny that her book can give us some valuable in- 
formation about another way of living. But from books 
like this Americans should derive no belief that the Rus- 
sian system is crumbling internally or even that there is 
a widespread dissatisfaction among the people. The lot 
of teachers in Russia as Mrs Kasenkina describes it was 
hard, but the teachers served with great devotion and 
found apparently that Communism put no bars up against 
them. The people themselves may have suffered great 
hardships—they seem almost impossible of endurance— 
but the fighting that they did in the war does not seem to 
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About Marines 


A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter 
BATTLE FOR TARAWA = Monograph Hq USMC 
BETIO BEACHHEAD Robert Sherrod 
BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 


BOUGAINVILLE AND THE NORTHERN 
SOLOMONS Monograph Hq USMC 


CORAL AND BRASS Gen H. M. Smith 
CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 
DEFENSE OF WAKE Monograph Hq USMC 
DEVIL BIRDS Capt John A. DeChant 
FIX BAYONETS Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
FOLLOW ME—2d Marine Division Unit History 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION — Unit History 
GUADALCANAL DIARY Richard Tregaskis 


HISTORY OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 


HIT THE BEACH Maj William C. McCahill 


THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 


THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 


THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 


THE MARINE CORPS READER 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 


MARINES AT MIDWAY Monograph Hq USMC 


MARINES AND OTHERS 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


Fletcher Pratt 
Unit History 


THE MARINES’ WAR 
THE NINTH MARINES 


SEMPER FIDELIS, an Anthology 
Marine Combat Corres. 


SIXTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 


THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. 5. Devereux 


THE THIRD MARINE DIVISION Unit History 
UNCOMMON VALOR Six Combat Corres. 


U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
( Pictorial) 


/ Cluck List 


$2.75 


2.50 
2.50 


2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.25 
4.00 
3.00 
6.00 
5.00 

25 


5.50 
4.95 


3.00 
5.00 


3.00 


3.00 
50 


3.00 
5.00 
5.00 


3.50 
5.00 


2.75 
5.00 
3.00 


3.50 


3.00 








This list is revised monthly to include the 
latest in military and popular books. Are 
there some new titles that should be added 
to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
per cent discount for Association members. 
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World War Il 


AN ARMY IN EXILE 
Gen Wladyslaw Anders, CB.. 


BATAAN UNCENSORED Col E. B. Miller 


BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral 
Sea) Karig and Kelly 


BATTLE REPORT Vol I! (Atlantic War) 


BATTLE REPORT Vol Ill (Pacific War — Middle 
Phase) 


BATTLE REPORT Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 
THE BISMARK EPISODE Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 


COMPANY COMMANDER 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 


THE EAGLE IN THE EGG 


THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK 
B. H. Liddell Hart 


GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD WAR Il 
Col Leslie E. Simon 


GOEBBELS' DIARIES Louis P. Lochner 


THE HISTORY OF THE 27TH INFANTRY 
DIVISION Edmund G. Love 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
1939-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR Il: RISING SUN IN’ THE 
PACIFIC 1941-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: CORAL SEA, MIDWAY, AND 
SUBMARINE ACTIONS Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II_ Francis T. Miller 


INTERROGATIONS OF JAPANESE OFFICIALS 
2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 


MacARTHUR'S JAPAN 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR Lt A. R. Buchanan, USNR 
OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE GPO 


PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 


STRANGE ALLIANCE MajGen John R. Deane 


STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 


TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
James A. Michener 


Audie Murphy 
Ralph Ingersoll 


Roger W. Shugg & 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 


MacDonald 


Oliver LaFarge 


Russell Brines 


TO HELL AND BACK 
TOP SECRET 
WORLD WAR II 


Texts and References 


AIRBORNE WARFARE MajGen James M. Gavin 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK 
ART OF WAR 


B. H. Sumner 
Dr Rudolph Flesch 


Sun-Tzu 


$5.00 
3.50 


3.50 
3.50 


5.00 
5.00 
3.50 


3.00 
3.00 


5.00 
3.50 


4.00 


4.00 
5.00 


10.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


5.00 


3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
6.00 


3.00 


5.00 
3.75 


1.75 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


$3.00 
5.00 
2.50 
1.50 









be that of rebellious populations. The theories of Lysenko 
show that there have been attempts to make science con- 
form to Marxist dialectic—but the Russians have the 
bomb. If there is a lesson in the book, it is that people 
usually seek to conform to the only world they know. If 
they have no other framework of reference, they have no 
incentive to plan for a different order of society. PDC 


World War II History ... 


THUMB-NAIL HISTORY OF WORLD WAR I|—H. H. 
Husted. 434 pages. Boston: Bruce Humphries. $5.00 
Starting with August 23, 1939, and continuing on 

through April 8, 1946, the author of this book sets down 

in chronological sequence the day-by-day events of the 
late war. In doing this, the author apparently has sum- 
marized each day’s news in order to make a brief report. 

A unique feature is that this reporting is done in the pres- 

ent tense which gives the reader the feeling of re-living 

the days as they unfold, an illusory feeling of freshness. 

In this respect the book is a welcome change from the 

inherent mustiness normally associated with the usual 

history, written coldly and dispassionately years after 
the events discussed. 

To conclude his book, the author has used three appen- 
dices, the first of which is entitled First Six Months of 
Peace —the last of his chronological reporting. Then 
follows In Retrospect and In Prospect, in which, respec- 
tively, the author summarizes the war and then looks to 
the future. In regard to the latter, his views seem to be 
well stated in his last sentence: “If we are wise, we will be 
strong and just; so strong that no nation will dare, and 
so just that no nation will desire, to attack.” 

Inasmuch as the author has restrained himself in inter- 
preting events or examining the causes for and the results 
of them, and in view of the fact that this work is not 
documented, Thumb-Nail History of World War II is in 
no position to compete with any authoritative, docu- 
mented, analytical history of the late conflict. This is not 
to say, however, that the book has no merit. Far from it, 
this book should be a welcome addition to any library 
for two reasons: First, it is a ready reference source for 
checking events and dates; secondly, and more important, 
it provides the reader with an opportunity to live again 
the war years without having conclusions drawn for him. 
Therein lies the real value of the book. JRS 








Why Not Take Advantage 
of the services available to you as a Marine Corps 
Association Member? Let the GazeTTE’s Bookshop 
solve your book ordering problems. And don’t for- 
get to order your 1949 bound volume. See the in- 
side back cover for details. Act promptly—they 
won't last long. 
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THE ART OF WAR ON LAND 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 


AXIS GRAND STRATEGY Compiled from Original 
Material Prepared by Staff Officers of the Ger- 
man Army, Navy & Air Force 


BASE PLATE McGURK, COMPANY OFFICER 
LtCol W. K. Jones 


BOMBING AND STRATEGY 
Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 


Alan Villiers 
Col A. J. D. Biddle 


Infantry Journal, 
Cloth 2.50, Paper 


Fletcher Pratt 


THE CORAL SEA 
DO OR DIE (Judo) 
DRILL AND COMMAND 


ELEVEN GENERALS 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB 


FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & Col Robert W. Robb 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HIS- 
TORY Capt A. T. Mahan 


INTELLIGENCE IS FOR COMMANDERS 
LtCol P. B. Davidson & LtCol R. R. Glass 


HATCHER'S BOOK OF THE GARAND 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 


HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 


HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE—NRA 
Infantry Journal 


LtCol J. D. Hittle 


P. M. S. Blackett 


JOMINI'S ART OF WAR 
THE LIFE OF NELSON Capt A. T. Mahan 
MACHINE WARFARE MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
MAHAN ON NAVAL WARFARE 

MAHAN ON SEA POWER 
MASTERING THE PISTOL (Bud) Fisher 
MASTERING THE RIFLE (Bud) Fisher 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE AND REPORTS 
A. C. Howell 


THE MILITARY STAFF LtCol J. D. Hittle 
MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes Charles Yerkow 
NEW DRILL REGULATIONS, 1948 Edition 

THE NONCOM'S GUIDE MSPCo 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol | (Pistols) 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol I! (Rifles) 
THE OFFICER'S GUIDE (Army) MSPCo 
OPERATION SANDSTONE 

PICTURE HISTORY OF RUSSIA 

RAND McNALLY ROAD ATLAS 

RIOT CONTROL Sterling Wood 
ROCKETS AND JETS Zim 
SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD  W. H. B. Smith 


SOVIET ARMS AND SOVIET POWER 
Gen Augustin Guillaume 


SPEECH FOR THE MILITARY Brenleck & Rights 
WALTHER PISTOLS W. H. B. Smith 


WAY OF A FIGHTER 
MajGen Claire Lee Chennault 


William E. Livezey 
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1.25 
2.00 
3.00 
6.00 


3.50 


2.00 
2.50 


4.50 


Historical 


AMERICA AND WAR Col Marion O. French 


ADVENTURES OF GENERAL MARBOT 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


A STUDY OF HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 


CAESAR’S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 
LiCol S. G. Brady 


JEB STUART Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS A. K. Martienssen 


INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS 
Frederick the Great 


LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes, 


Douglas S. Freeman 

MARCH OF MUSCOVY Harold Lamb 

MORNING TIME Charles O'Neill 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE BATTLES 

Roger Shaw 


ORDEAL BY FIRE Fletcher Pratt 
ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA _ Freeman Cleaves 
ROOTS OF STRATEGY Col Thomas R. Philips 
THE WAR OF 1812 Francis F. Beirne 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 
John Crane & 
James F. Kriley, USNR 


WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
YOUNG .WASHINGTON—Freeman 2 Vol—Set 


Non-Fiction 
THE ART OF CONFERENCE Frank Salser 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL Arnold J. Toynbee 


THE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE 
Comdr Arthur A. Ageton 


NAVY WIFE Nancy Shea 
ON POKER Oswald Jacoby 


PROWLING RUSSIA'S FORBIDDEN ZONE 
Werner Knop 


PUT YOURSELF IN MARSHALL'S PLACE 
James P. Warburg 


SCARNE ON CARDS John Scarne 


SCARNE ON DICE 


THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION IN CHINA 
Israel Epstein 


INCOME TAX GUIDE FOR OFFICERS AND EN- 
LISTED MEN 


John Scarne 
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1.00 
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3.50 
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FICTION 


current novels. 


The GAZETTE Book- 
shop can supply all 


Older 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop will 
attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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Marine Corps Gazette @ January, 1950 














1) LI b LT On 4 ipt Opal member or former member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces 
| am eligible for membership in the Marine Corps Association. 





| Book Order hich please send me 
have listed by title and price. 





Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 






















Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. I! understand that as a 


[) 1! enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
[] 1! enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 


[] As I am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association. * 


NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 








Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Enclosed is my check/money order for $ 





for which please send me the following books which | 











Title Price 














sag ood bind fp 





NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 





Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 



































“It’s easy to find any article in a 1949 bound volume” 


Why Search All Over the Place? 


Why worry about lost issues—misplaced copies—torn pages? With your 1949 
bound volume of the MARINE CORPS GAZETTE you'll have everything at your 
fingertips. The last 12 issues again are bound in attractive green library cloth 
and lettered in gold—and despite rising costs, the price remains the same: 


$3.00° 


Incidentally, there are only a few copies of the 1948 bound volume left and they won’t 
last long. Don’t be disappointed. Order now. Use the order blank on the opposite page. 





* Because of this low price, discounts cannot be offered. 
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